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THE MANIFEST DESTINY OF CANADA. 


LISTENING to the recent tariff debate in the Senate, I heard 
Senator Edmunds say: “Our best market is the market of the 
United States, which fifty years hence will be the continent of 
North America.” The Democrats opposed nearly everything 
brought forward by the Republicans in that discussion; but this 
prediction passed unchallenged. Senator Sherman had already 
introduced a resolution looking to “ political intercourse’”’ be- 
tween Canada and the United States, and Mr. Butterworth had 
offered a bill of similar import in the House of Representatives. 
In the Forum, Senator Morrill, though writing with great cir- 
cumspection, observes that while public opinion in the United 
States “is in no hurry,” it “has its index finger forever pointing 
to a union of all that lies north of us, as our manifest destiny.” 

That is no doubt the latent belief and expectation of all 
Americans. As the original United States which lay between 
the Mississippi and the Atlantic have in the nineteenth century 
expanded to Behring Strait, the Pacific, and Florida Strait, by 
the successive acquisitions of Louisiana and the great Northwest 
from France in 1803, of Florida from Spain in 1819, of Texas 
and the Southwest from Mexico in 1845-53, and of Alaska from 
Russia in 1858, so the present United States are to receive their 
next and culminating expansion in the twentieth century, and 
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2 THE MANIFEST DESTINY OF CANADA. 


rather in the earlier than the later decades, by the acquisition 
from Great Britain of the remaining half of the continent. Thus 
the swiftly-changing map of North America will have been defin- 
itively settled in the realization of the republic’s ancient dream 
of a single continental empire between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Arctic Ocean. Such is the decree of “manifest destiny”! 
Yet the case of Canada is different, infinitely different, from 
that of all the territories ceded during the nineteenth century. 
There you annexed unpeopled lands, by purchase or conquest. 
Here, on the contrary, you have to do with five million human 
wills, to be followed in the next generation by twice that num- 
ber. The destiny of Canada will be settled by the people of 
Canada. For them there is no manifest destiny but what they 
themselves decree. The question is, What is this likely to be? 

In politics, as in other sciences, prediction rests upon observa- 
tions of the past and present. And if a practical statesman, a 
Lincoln, say, were to approach this Canadian question, he would 
demand as an essential preliminary a survey of the forces now 
actually at work in the settlement of the destiny of Canada. Its 
future course, he would say, must be the resultant of these forces, 
and before it can be determined, you must fix their directions 
and measure their momenta. 

The territory of a community is at once the scene and the in- 
dispensable condition of the national life, and a determining factor 
in its development. The location, extent, configuration, and 
character of a people’s territory all leave their record .on that 
people’s history. The isolation of ancient Greece, with its 
deeply-indented coast-line, its rivers, its spurs of hills and moun- 
tains, fostered at least, if it did not originate, that separatist spirit 
which covered the face of the country with petty sovereign states 
as numerous as the cities. The later Greeks dreamt of a federa- 
tion. But it was not until the progress of science and invention 
had overcome the obstacles to human intercourse that a solid 
federation became possible, and with it the great political event 
of the modern world—the union of the thirteen Colonies into the 
United States. But neither has the American nation escaped the 
influence of its physical abode and environment. The cotton 
fields, the prairies, the mines, have shaped not only the industrial 
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and financial, but equally the political and moral history of the 
people, inditing beyond all doubt its most terrible and pathetic 
chapters. And, what is especially deserving of notice, the vast- 
ness of the domain, along with the wealth and variety of its re- 
sources, has engendered a spirit of enterprise and adventure; and 
in the train of success have come manly independence, self- 
confidence, and unquenchable optimism. All the world finds a 
home in the United States; but the American is loth to quit his 
country, and seldom changes his allegiance. 

Now, the territorial characteristics of Canada are, broadly 
speaking, not unlike those of the United States. Americans 
miss this resemblance because they are apt to identify the Do- 
minion with that narrow strip “of land between Lake Superior 
and the Atlantic which formed the total area of the old British 
North American Provinces. But with the exception of New- 
foundland and Alaska, Canada to-day comprises the half-con- 
tinent with the adjacent islands lying north of the United States, 
whose area it exceeds by 500,000 square miles. From the boun- 
dary—the 49th parallel west of the Great Lakes and the 45th east 
of them-—the one country extends twenty degrees to the south, 
and the other, excluding the hyperborean islands, twenty de- 
grees to the north. Look at a map and you will see that within 
the latitude of Canada are included, in the Old World, Norway 
and Sweden, European and Asiatic Russia (excepting only the 
most southerly projection), Denmark, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, 
the northern section of France, and the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland. From these countries came the races that succeeded 
tome in bearing, as they still largely bear, the civilization of the 
world. And analogy suggests that under the bracing climate of 
Canada, in centuries yet to be, civilization may in the New 
World find its sturdiest supporters. It is true that in America 
the heat,is greater in summer and the cold in winter than in Eu- 
rope at corresponding latitudes. But Canada has an advantage 
over the States in its lower altitude, and altitude has almost as 
much to do with temperature as latitude. And apart from this, 
the January isgthermals in Canada are more favorable for the 
maintenance of an energetic white race than the July isothermals 
in the southern States. The dry, bracing atmosphere of Mani- 
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toba and Assiniboia is by many preferred to the moister though 
more temperate climate of the Atlantic coast. As Sir Daniel 
Wilson has said, “the severity of the winter, as tested by the 
thermometer, leads to a very exaggerated impression of Canadian 
experiences.” 

The physical configuration of the country resembles that of 
the United States. The larger lakes and mountains they share 
in common, but the smaller lakes, and the vast inland bay, 
are peculiar to Canada. The St. Lawrence and Saskatchewan 
rank with the Mississippi and the Colorado. On both oceans 
Canada has noble harbors open all the year round, with coal in 
immediate proximity, and offers the shortest routes to the great 
marts of Europe and Asia respectively. 

Canadians themselves are just beginning to learn something 
of the inexhaustible resources of their country. Everywhere 
they are discovering that the soil, the mines, the forests, and the 
waters teem with wealth. Both in Nova Scotia and in British 
Columbia coal and iron abound almost side by side. Ontario 
has no coal, but it is rich in iron, copper, silver, and other ores. 
And along the base of the Rocky Mountains there is a belt 100 
miles broad of the best lignite coal in the world, extending some 
500 miles north from the American boundary. 

Of North American fish Canada enjoys almost an exclusive 
monopoly. The richness of the supply in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and in British Columbia is already well-known to Ameri- 
cans. But they have not yet generally discovered that while 
their own West and Northwest are altogether without fish, there 
is in the corresponding sections of Canada, exclusive of the vast 
Athabasca, Great Slave, and Great Bear Lakes, a lacustrine dis- 
trict of 20,000 square miles, which has an inexhaustible stock of 
trout, white-fish, yellow pike, doré, sturgeon, jack-fish, tullibee, 
and other varieties. Lakes Manitoba, Winnipeg, and Winnipe- 
goosis, which are regular sources of supply, are within easy reach 
of the Canada Pacific Railroad. The rest, like the Lake of the 
Woods, Lake Nepigon, Rainy Lake, Lake St. Joseph, and Lake 
Seul, are but a little more remote. 

We know as yet only the outermost fringe of our magnifi- 
cent forests. Though they scarcely feel the axe of the lumber- 
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man, which has already ravished Michigan and Wisconsin, our 
export of their products aggregates from $20,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000 annually. Senator Sherman truly says they are “far greater 
than any now known.” 

But the agricultural wealth of Canada is the largest of all. 
Not to speak of barley, of which, in spite of the tariff, we send 
you $7,000,000 worth annually, consider only the wheat-growing 
vapacity of the Northwest. The prairie lands, with their un- 
usually rich vegetable mold, take the shape of a parabola, having 
a base of 1000 miles on the American boundary and a vertical 
of half that distance northward. Here the best wheat in the 
world is now grown, and at the least cost. But the limit of land 
producing wheat is considerably beyond the 60th parallel; and 
the limit of land producing barley, rye, and vegetables, after 
skirting Hudson Bay on the southwest, extends far toward the 
Arctic regions. This district is becoming one of the granaries of 
the world. And it is to the rich luxuriance of these prairies that 
the hope of Europe must turn when, after a succession of crops, 
the northwestern States of the Union, with their inferior soil, are 
confronted with the inevitable condition of diminishing returns 
and increasing outlay. These new Provinces will in a very few 
years be the regal home of prosperous millions. Nature has said 
it. Canadians need not be anxious about the money spent in 
opening up their Northwest. Nature is their bondsman. They 
have only to stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. 

Now, of this vast country, so richly dowered with the principal 
sources of human wealth, by far the larger portion was unknown 
and inaccessible until the completion of the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way in the autumn of 1885. Here, then, is an absolutely new and 
potent circumstance in the development of Canadian nationality. 
Once a thin line of straggling Provinces, Canada has now entered 
upon its destiny as a semi-continental inter-oceanic empire. How 
much this means for national sentiment the history of the United 
States demonstrates. Historians recognize that their imperial 
destiny hung upon the acquisition of Louisiana and the North- 
west. And to this period they refer the rise of American nation- 
ality. In the same way it may be inferred with the utmost 
certainty that the recent sudden and enormous expansion of their 
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borders will evoke in Canadians an answering spirit—pride in 
their heritage, confidence and a new sense of independence in 
themselves, and a firm resolution to enter in and possess the 
land. Yet in predicting the destiny of Canada, the prophets al- 
together ignore the inevitable consequences of this recent vast 
enlargement of its area and consequent multiplication of its re- 
sources. It would be well if annexationists, and even some 
federationists who lack faith in the possibilities of unaided 
Canada, would remember the wise words of Senator Sherman: 

‘*In one hundred years our country has been increased fifteen fold in 
population and twenty fold in wealth. We may expect for Canada the 
same proportionate growth in population and-wealth.” 

Much has been said by Mr. Goldwin Smith of the hetero- 
geneity, and by Sir Richard Cartwright of the slow growth, of 
the population of Canada. It is largely because the English have 
failed to assimilate the French that Mr. Smith is anxious for 
political union between Canada and the States. Now, in spite of 
Mr. Smith’s great knowledge and experience of the New World, 
and his sympathy with democracy, this is surely the voice of the 
insular Englishman, with his prejudices against the Celt, and his 
inability to understand that government in modern times, or at 
least since the successful application of the federal principle, does 
not require an assimilation of provincial laws, races, religions, or 
languages. Of course the French-speaking population of Canada 
live under federal laws and institutions which are essentially 
English. And if the Province of Quebec is governed in accord- 
ance with local laws and customs, it is no concern, as it is no dis- 
advantage, to the rest of the Dominion. There is no conflict of 
races in Canada. For that, in its most hopeless aspect too, you 
must go to the southern States, of which Mr. Smith, to deliver 
Canada from a healthful rivalry of kindred stock, would make 
her a political partner. 

Considering the duration of the occupancy of Canada by the 
French, their numbers are not really large. According to the 
census of 1881, Quebec had 1,359,027 souls, out of 4,324,810 souls 
for the whole of Canada. And judging from characteristics of 
the races, it seems certain that the Northwest will be filled up by 


an English-speaking population. In this way Ontario has grown 
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up to a population of over 2,000,000. It was not settled until after 
the American revolution, whereas in 1759, when Canada passed 
under English rule, the French population already numbered 
65,000. Including the 40,000 American loyalists, it is estimated 
that in all the British North American Provinces there were in 
1790 about 200,000 souls. In the course of the next half- 
century, that is, by 1840, the population had increased to 1,500,- 
000. And on the completion of the century, in 1890, Canada 
will have at least 5,000,000 souls. Now, the first census of the 
United States was taken in the year 1790, and showed a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000. It had reached 17,000,000 in 1840, and for 
1890 it is estimated at 65,000,000. Or, for the century from 1790 
to 1890, the rate of increase of population in Canada has been 
one and a half times as great as in the United States. Our 
population at the beginning of that period was ,4; of yours, at 
the middle more than ;;, and it is now, in spite of your enormous 
gains by immigration since 1847, about +5. 

I am often told good-naturedly that Canada is a hundred 
years behind the States. If, then, we go back to that period of 
American history in the last century which corresponds to Cana- 
dian history in this, the figures are equally favorable to Canada. 
Mr. Bancroft estimates that in 1750 there were 1,000,000 whites 
in the Colonies—a calculation little differing from Franklin’s. 
In 1775 Burke placed the number at 2,000,000. The population 
had doubled in a quarter of a century. But in Canada from 
1840 to 1865 it mounted from 1,500,000 to 3,400,000. When it is 
said, therefore, that the growth of population in Canada has been 
slow, the sufficient answer is that it has been faster than in the 
United States, whether compared for the same century or for the 
same stage of progress. Yet the American rate of increase was 
considered marvelous. The surprise it created is expressed not 
only in the noble eloquence of Burke, but in the forcible com- 
ment of a great anti-Whig critic. “They multiply,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “ with the fecundity of their own rattlesnakes.” 

During the last quarter of a century, however, the rate of in- 
crease in Canada has not kept pace with that of the United 
States. For this there are several reasons. In the first place, 
the tide of emigration, which could scarcely reach Canada before 
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the opening of the Northwest in 1885, has been flowing steadily 
into the United States since the middle of the century. The first 
great influx was between 1847 and 1854, and brought more than 
two and a quarter million immigrants. Not to specify similar 
movements, it will suffice to say that of your entire population 
of 50,000,000 souls in 1880, 15,000,000 were either born abroad 
or were the children of foreign-born parents. As the best Ameri- 
van lands are already taken up, and ours, which are also richer, 
are still unoccupied, it is manifest destiny that Canada is now 
to become the home of foreign settlers on this continent. <A 
second reason for the falling off is that the Canada of the old 
Provinces could not offer the same advantages to its more enter- 
prising sons and daughters as the continental republic, which 
was then rapidly filling up and developing. Consequently large 
numbers went to the United States, where, according to the esti- 
mate of Sir R. Cartwright, there are to-day a million of them. 
And I have no doubt that the Canadian blood which thus circles 
so freely over the 49th parallel is an influence making for its 
obliteration. Without its own children, Canada is but a geo- 
graphical expression. Already, however, there are clear signs of 
a change. The enterprise of Canadians now seeks scope in the 
great country opened up by the Canada Pacific Railway. If 
Canada, as a thin line of Provinces, or what I shall call “ provin- 
cial’ Canada, could not hold her own against the United States, 
nature has decreed that “imperial’’ Canada, with its semi-con- 
tinental, inter-oceanic possessions, shall henceforth exercise a 
victorious and a growing attraction upon population, native and 
foreign alike. 

A nation is an organized community within a certain territory. 
We have already surveyed the Canadian people and their abode, 
and it now falls to consider their political organization, as the 
third determining factor in their destiny. 

The union of the Provinces under one government had been 
recommended as early as 18389 by Lord Durham in his famous 
report on Canadian affairs. And the two principal reasons he 
gave steadily predisposed the British government to favor the 
scheme. These were that it would (1) enable the Provinces to 
co-operate for defense, and (2) build up a British power to “ coun- 
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terbalance the preponderant and increasing influence of the 
United States on the American continent.” The scheme was 
not realized till 1867, when it went into effect under the British 
North America Act. This act, the Constitution of Canada, was 
passed by the imperial parliament at the instance of the provin- 
cial governments. Adopting the British system of parliamentary 
government, the framers had constantly before them the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The executive is vested in the 
(Queen, senators are appointed for life by the executive, and the 
legislative is not disjoined from the executive, since the sover- 
eign’s representative is merely the voice of his cabinet, as the 
sovereign has become in Britain since the American Constitution 
was drafted.| In the distribution of powers between the federal 
and local governments the spirit of centralization prevailed. The 
instrument was made at the close of the American Civil War, 
which foreigners, ignoring the irrepressible conflict with slavery, 
attributed to the excessive residual rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution to the individual States. Like Alexander Hamilton, 
the statesmen of Canada wanted a strong central government. 
And it is their boast that they have “avoided the defects which/ 
time and events have shown to exist in the American Constituj 
tion.” In the first place, the federal government takes, in rela- 
tion to the Provinces, the position formerly occupied by the 
British government. Certain functions, very local and limited, 
are then assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures. But 
by a reversal of the tenor of the Tenth Amendment to the Ameri- 
can Constitution, the powers not thus expressly granted are re- 
served to the federal parliament. And, as though the disruptive 
tendencies of the local legislatures could not be too carefully 
guarded against, the Canadians adopted, in substance, the plan 
which Randolph proposed in the convention of 1787, but urged 
in vain, though warmly supported by Madison and Pinckney. 
They gave the federal executive (not the parliament) the prero- 
gative right of vetoing any provincial act. And, since confedera- 
tion, out of 8000 acts, 45 have been thus disallowed absolutely, 
while a much larger number have been modified. 

The Canadian Constitution is something of a manufactured 
article. It was not a growth, but as Mr. Gladstone falsely de- 
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scribed its American model, a “work struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of its authors.” All the important 
features, on the contrary, of the American Constitution, including 
the federal idea, were, with the single exception of the mode of 
electing the president and vice-president, fhe strict result of the 
antecedent history and practice of the thirteen governments, 
either as Colonies or as States. What had been tried and tested 
has worked well; what the convention, for want of a precedent, 
was obliged to devise for itself, has worked ill, and has in part been 
evaded. The Canadian Constitution, lacking the prior sanction 
of history and experience, will in the future probably require 
alterations and amendments. But the machinery for this pur- 
pose is easily set in motion. Canada may be trusted to make the 
instrument as good as possible. And it admits, in theory at 
least, of a perfection not attainable by any other. For though a 
written constitution, it is not, like the American, rigid, but re- 
tains, in proper degree, the flexibility of their common English 
original. It blends happily the essential features of both. It com- 
bines with the federal principle the system of parliamentary and 
responsible government, the lack of which in the legislature of the 
United States, eminent critics, American and British, have deplored 
asa calamity. It is with good reason, therefore, that Canadians 
prefer their own political institutions to those of their neighbors. 

It has been said, however, that the condition of their finances 
will ultimately annul their choice. Let us, therefore, consider 
the pecuniary constituent of their destiny. The net debt of 
Canada in 1887 was $227,000,000. The larger part has been in- 
curred in opening up the country, the remainder by the assump- 
tion of the debts of the various Provinces of the confederacy. 
But the period of government initiative is now coming to a close, 
and the debt, which has trebled in twenty years, is not likely to 
increase much, if at all, in the future. Here the history of the 
United States presents an instructive analogy. The revolution- 
ary war cost, according to Jefferson, 140 millions of dollars, from 
which the new government in 1790 had a debt of 75 millions. 
The next war with England carried the debt up to 127 millions 
in 1816. This is more than half the Canadian debt, without any 
of those material equivalents in the way of public works to which 
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the latter is so largely due. After the introduction of the rail- 
way, in 1830-32, the revenue from the sale of United States lands, 
which had been under $2,000,000 in the earlier years, rose to 
$5,000,000 in 1884, to $15,000,000 in 1835, and to $25,000,000 
in 1836. By 1835 the public debt was extinguished, and for the 
first time in the history of the world a government was embar- 
rassed by a surplus. Nature, man, and time had done their 
work. And in the same way the sale of Canadian lands will in 
future years provide for the payment of the public debt of Canada 
without cost to any of its citizens. And if the few professional 
pessimists of Canada would consider the natural resources of 
their own country, and study the history of the United States, 
they would discover that their vocation is at best a temporary 
one, and their attitude much like that of those early Americans 
whose horror of a national debt kept their country in time of war 
without a navy. It is not denied that just at present the public 
debt of Canada is a matter for grave and watchful concern. And 
a few individuals, who do not look before and after, may be con- 
scious of a new impulse toward the Washington treasury. But 
to be despairing, or even downcast, is to forget that the Canadian 
debt is largely an investment. If the Northwest has been our 
oppressor, it cannot fail to be our redeemer. 

Even in the meanwhile, however, the cost of government 
in Canada, inclusive of interest on the debt, is considerably 
lower than in the United States. The comparison, to be of any 
value, must, owing to the different distribution of powers and 
responsibilities in the two countries, be of the total cost of gov- 
ernment for all purposes, general and local. And it should be 
made for places under similar circumstances. Take two agricult- 
ural and fruit-growing counties with no large city population, 
like Tompkins County, New York, on Lake Cayuga, and Kings 
County, Nova Scotia, on the Basin of Minas. In products and 
resources, as in the prosperity of the people, Kings, I am con- 
vinced from personal observation, has greatly the advantage. 
Yet, after careful calculation, I find that the cost of government 
for all purposes whatever 
district 





federal, state or provincial, county, 





aggregates in Tompkins County $12.86 per capita, and in 
Kings County $9.45. For the Province of Nova Scotia as a whole, 
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the figures, which are not available, would be found lower than 
for one of its best counties. On the other hand, the total cost of 
government averages for New York State $17.10 per capita; 
and for Massachusetts it is $19.64, for California $20.60, for 
New Hampshire $13.77, and for Vermont $11.25. It is true 
that the public debt, the last bonds of which fall due in 1907, 
is being anticipated by means of surplus revenues at a rate 
which, according to the last report of Secretary Fairchild, will 
effect its extinction before 1900. This would make a reduction 
in federal taxation possible after that date. But long before it 
comes there will have been an enormous addition to the pension 
list and a vast expenditure for internal improvements and coast 
defences, which will more than counterbalance the extinction of 
the national debt. Canada, meantime, with her public works 
nearly complete, can and must practice the close economy of the 
earlier days of the republic. 

I have now described the territory, resources, financial condi- 
tion, population, and political organization of the Dominion 
of Canada. The picture, though faithful, may be somewhat new 
to Americans, whose view of Canada might be summed up in the 
words: “ We have a little sister, and she hath no breasts.” It 
remains to inquire what political destiny the Canadians, under 
the influence of the agencies and circumstances just described, 
are likely to achieve. The future, I take it, will resemble the 
past. Men cannot order a new system of government like a new 
suit of clothes. Nor have Anglo-Saxons the inclination. 
Canadians, therefore, will walk in the old paths, with only such 
deviations as circumstances may suggest. But the drift of Cana- 
dian polity since 1840, and especially since 1867, may be de- 


scribed, in a single phrase, as “ growing sovereignty.” The fiscal 
independence of Canada was officially recognized and proclaimed 
in the British House of Commons in 1879. In reply to a ques 
tion of Mr. John Bright's on the Canadian protective tariff, the 
Secretary for the Colonies announced for the government that it 
deemed that “the fiscal policy of Canada rested, subject to treaty 
obligations, with the Dominion parliament.” The internal sov- 
ereignty of Canada has therefore been attained, both in substance 


and in form. And Sir John Macdonald has declared: 
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*“T am, as far as this question goes, up to the handle a home-ruler. 
We will govern our own country. We will put on the taxes ourselves. If 
we choose to misgovern ourselves, we will do so, and we do not desire Eng- 
land, Ireland, or Scotland to tell us we are fools.” 


But, furthermore, even in foreign affairs Great Britain fig- 
ures less as the suzerain of Canada than as a motherly helper 
and support. If she negotiates Canadian treaties, she does it in 
the way Canada desires. And of late, as in the Washington 
treaty and the recent fisheries convention, negotiations affecting 
Canada are conducted by the aid of a Canadian envoy. So that 
in reality, if not in name, Canada has external sovereignty also. 
But her status of even nominal pupilage cannot in the nature of 
things endure. A free people must realize the condition and end 
of freedom, which is their own autonomy. And, without breach 
or jar, Canada will continue in the line of her present develop- 
ment till she touches the goal of national destiny as a full-grown 
sovereign commonwealth. 

That Canada is following this course of evolution, a glance at 
the political parties abundantly confirms. “Great men are the 
guide-posts and land-marks in the state.” Sir John Macdonald 
has been the real ruler of the Dominion since its formation, ex- 
cepting only the few years of Mr. Mackenzie’s administration. 
His was the organizing spirit that framed the confederation. His 
enemies describe him as an astute politician, a skillful party 
leader, an adroit parliamentarian. History will record him a 
great statesman and rank him with the foremost. But these 
qualities alone could not have secured him for a score of years the 
government of Canada and the confidence and affection of the 
people. He has felt and responded to their aspirations for 
nationality. He has given them a national policy. And with 
their support he has accomplished a work of constructive states- 
manship which is destined to leave the impress of his genius on 
the map of North America with a vividness inferior only to that 
of Washington, of Jefferson, and of Lincoln. 

In spite of the undoubted ability and high character of its 
leaders, the Liberal or “Grit” Party of Canada, on the other 
hand, has failed, because it has not been responsive to the na- 
tional aspirations of the people. It has been too much of a party 
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of mere negations. It opposed the national tariff. It opposed 
the building of a national railway. It resented the exercise by 
the federal government of its constitutional powers. It raised in 
Nova Scotia the banner of secession, till a vote of the people 
buried it forever. The curious political student will find a strik- 
ing analogy in the conduct of the Federalists, of whom the his- 
torian of American politics writes: 

‘They dropped to the level of a mere party of opposition; they went 
further, until the only article of their political creed was State sovereignty ; 
some of them went one step further, and dabbled in hopeless projects for 
secession.” 
The Liberals, like the Federalists, helped to frame the Con- 
stitution. Their subsequent career has been so far identical. 
But they are now endeavoring to escape the nemesis which over- 
took the Federalists by a policy of freer trade between Canada 
and the United States. They began with commercial union— 
assimilation of tariffs, abolition of customs on the boundary, and 
pooling of revenues. But the Canadian people, jealous of their 
fiscal independence, protested against its surrender. Then the 
scheme was changed to a removal of duties by means of recipro- 
eal legislation by the legislatures of the two countries. But this 
had always been the policy of the Conservative Party, so far as 
natural products were concerned, or so far as was consistent with 
protection to home industries. To mark the difference, the 
Grits, with their fateful genius for negation, christened their 
policy “ wnrestricied reciprocity.” But while in Canada commer- 
cial union has thus declined into a harmless flank attack upon 
the tariff, at Washington it has developed into a scheme of polit- 
ical union, which, undoubtedly, was its original recommendation 
to American politicians. The “continental” policy proves so 
checkered and contradictory that its supporters seem to agree in 
nothing save in finding themselves, like the famous cabinet of 
Lord Chatham, “they know not how, pigging together, heads 
and points, in the same truckle-bed.” The Liberals, however, 
are opposed to annexation. Whether they have discovered a 
positive national policy is a question time only can decide. 

Both parties in Canada desire an extension of trade relations 
with the States. But neither party wants it at the cost of polit-y 
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ical independence. Our social intercourse is of the freest; our 
commercial relations may be, and I hope will be, enlarged; but 
we do not desire a political partnership, either in your glory, 
or in your herculean task of settling the problems growing out 
of slavery, immigration, unrestricted suffrage, monopolies, and 
conflicts between social classes. You cannot, of course, cantel 
the connubium. - But if you refuse the commercium, as Senator 
Blair and others advise, while we shall not criticise your con- 
sistent protectionism, we can, however, assure you that this will 
not force Canada into the Union. The vaulting ambition of 
politicians overleaps itself and falls on the other side. A policy 
of cunning is the parent of confusion only. The healing and 
cementing principle of nations is justice and kindness. Force, 
whether commercial or military, is as weak an instrument for 
uniting nations to-day as when Burke showed the folly of apply- 
ing it to the thirteen Colonies. 

At any rate, the only possible ground of ill feeling between 
us, the fisheries dispute, ought to admit of speedy settlement. 
It is a great injustice to suppose, as has been asserted, that under 
the wgis of Great Britain Canada is disposed to annoy her great 
southern neighbor. It is more likely that the latter, mindful of 
the boundaries dispute, expects to gain something by delaying 
the settlement of the fisheries question. Both charges are proba- 
bly untrue. At any rate, Canada is animated by the most neigh- 
borly spirit, and she has everything to lose by unfriendliness. 
Her forbearance is officially recognized in the last report of the 
Maine Commissioners of Fisheries and Game. But Canada 
deems she has certain rights, and Americans certain disqualifica- 
tions, under the treaty of 1818, which give her an advantage in 
the fishing industry. That instrument stipulated that American 
fishing vessels might enter our harbors for wood, water, shelter, 
and repairs, but for no other purpose whatsoever. Consequently, 
they are not allowed to buy provisions, bait, and supplies, or to 
transship their fish. If this has been abrogated by subsequent 
reciprocal legislation or by the Treaty of Washington, it should 
be easy to cite the canceling clauses. That they do not exist, 
and that Canada is only insisting on her rights, more than half of 
the citizens of the United States have acknowledged in giving to 
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Mr. Cleveland a popular majority for the presidency. When the 
Republicans, under the responsibility of office, survey the whole 
situation, they will, I believe, follow the Democrats in recogniz- 
ing the equity of the Canadian claims. The chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations solemnly assured the Senate, on 
the 7th of August last, that in the event of General Harrison's 
election, they “need not fear any war or any dangerous contro- 
versy out of the fisheries.” 

With the United States we earnestly desire friendship, inter- 
course, and unalloyed peace. It is a double anachronism for 
you to visit upon Canada the ancient sin of England. Ameri- 
cans are jealous of European influence on this continent. Yet 
their recent treatment of Canada has obliged her to lean strongly 
upon her European support. The sentiment of imperial federa- 
tion has struck deep roots during the discussion of the fisheries 
question. Canada is the arbiter of her own destiny, and if she 
seeks it in federation, the Monroe Doctrine (which in any case is 
not the law of nations) could not be adapted to the coercion of a 
free people in the final settlement of their own government. 

Is Canada likely to choose imperial federation? That term 
covers two meanings. It may stand for a federated state (Bun- 
desstaat), or for a federation of states (Staatenbund). The American 
Union, whatever the original intention (and it was very different, 
according to Jefferson), has become, as everybody recognizes 
since the Civil War, a republic of the former character, though 
the equality of State representation in the Senate survives as an 
element of the other system. When imperial federation is talked 
about in Canada, it naturally suggests the American pattern. 
But to that neither Canadians nor Englishmen could agree. Not 
Canadians; for it would deprive them of their fiscal independ- 
ence, and without conceivable advantage to countervail, it would 
entail partnership in European, African, and Asiatic wars for in- 
terests not directly or even remotely related to theirown. And 
not Englishmen; for proportionate representation in parliament (to 
say nothing of equal representation in the upper House) would 
mean the ultimate absorption of England by Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the rest. England is now the stable center of 
her empire. Nay, it is ker empire. But this scheme of imperial 
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federation would change all that. It would loosen England from 
her moorings, and send her, the prey of constant diminution, to 
drift in an aimless circuit of the globe she now girdles with her flag. 

There remains the scheme of a league or federation of states. 
But Canada could enter this only as an equal sovereign common- 
wealth. The object of the federation might be defense, or any 
other specified purpose. Examples are found in the Germanic 
Confederation before 1866, the Hanseatic League in medizval 
Germany, and the Swiss Confederation up to the present century. 
Imperial federation, for the British Empire, might mean merely 
an advisory council of sovereign states. But whatever form it 
took, it would imply nationality in severalty. It can, therefore, 
scarcely be of this scheme that Sir John Macdonald says, “ Im- 
perial federation is utterly impracticable.” Such a union would 
be almost as practicable as the present alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. It might even be extended to include all 
the English-speaking nations of the globe. It would gradually 
lead up to that court of envoys which, according to some writers, 
is the great desideratum for the sovereign states of Christendom. 
Thus, imperial federation, in its only feasible sense, would, in re- 
adjusting the relations of Great Britain to her colonies, prepare 
the way for “the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

But however these things be, and whether the ultimate des- 
tiny of Canada is to be an isolated or an allied state, the first pre- 
liminary qualifying for either is that she shall move on without 
jar in her present career of growing sovereignty. It is necessary 
that she shall know the value and feel the responsibility of 
complete autonomy, as she now enjoys its privileges. Both indi- 
viduals and communities grow to the burdens they bear. And 
Canada is no exception to the rule. But there must be no break 
with the past. And the process has already gone so far that there 
will be little difference from the present. Her position toward 
Great Britain will be scarcely changed from what it is to-day. 
But between the English-speaking family of nations in the Old 
World and in the New, Canada will be no longer a dubious 
promise, but an outspoken pledge of peace, amity, and fraternity. 


J. G. ScHURMAN. 
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HOW SOCIETY REFORMS ITSELF. 


THE advocate of co-operation holds out the expectation of 
great benefit to the community by the adoption of that system, 
especially when applied to distribution. One may ask those who 
prefer this method, If you desire to co-operate, why do you not 
co-operate? There is nothing to prevent, except the one fact 
which is commonly overlooked, namely, that the small margin 
of profit which now suffices to maintain the great shops of this 
country, dealing upon the cash system and upon the principle of 
large sales and small profits, leaves little or no fraction to be 
saved by those who choose to co-operate in some other way than 
by buying at sucha shop. The highest city rents are paid by 
the great shopkeepers for warerooms in central locations, in order 
to be able to distribute goods at the lowest cost, because such 
places are most convenient for their customers. The customers 
save more time and labor for themselves by going to these great 
shops in the trade centers, on which the highest rents are paid, 
than they can save for themselves by going long distances to 
small shops widely scattered, or by attempting to share the small 
margin of profit by going into the business of co-operation. It is 
also probably an error to suppose that the big shops eat up the 
little ones. The vast increase in the mass of commodities to be 
distributed in recent years makes the big shops necessary to do 
the additional work, while what are now small shops in the 
smaller cities would have been great shops in what were the great 
cities thirty or forty years ago. The largest dealers do their 
work at the least specific charge or profit on each transaction; 
it is only in the small shops, especially in those giving credit, 
that the cost of distribution is high in proportion to the amount 
of the business done. Ata recent convention of the representa- 
tives of co-operative distribution in Great Britain, where long 
credit, even on retail purchases, has engendered high cost in 
distribution, it appeared that the profit saved and divisible among 
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themselves amounted to more than twelve per cent. on the gross 
sales. It is well known that the co-operative shops on a cash 
basis sell at lower prices than the private shops. Where is the 
great shop in any city in the United States in which the net 
profit is even half of twelve per cent. on the gross sales? The 
largest fortunes are made on a much smaller margin of profit. On 
the other hand, the rents, charges, and expenses of the great shops, 
large as they are in the aggregate, come to a very small percent- 
age on the gross sales, while in the management of the separate 
departments of these great establishments, large numbers of men 
attain success as business men who have failed in their attempts 
to transact the same business wholly on their own account. 

The operations of the great banks are probably conducted 
at the least margin of profit on each transaction, as compared 
with all other branches of commerce. It is for this reason that 
in all times and in all places, since banking became one of the 
necessary factors of commerce, the highest mental qualities of 
judgment, prudence, and foresight, as well as the highest moral 
qualities of honor, probity, and truth have been called for and 
have been found in those who have conducted the great banking 
houses of the world. On the other hand, there is no truer stand- 
ard by which to measure the general intelligence and integrity, 
or the want of these characteristics, in a given community, than 
by the support or obstruction which its members may give to the 
establishment of a well-developed system of banks and banking. 

We may therefore ask the advocates of co-operation, Would 
your method increase the general product or decrease the cost of 
distribution so that each one might get more for his fifty cents 
than he gets now? Can you save anything in the general cost 
of distribution? If you can, why do you not co-operate? So 
far as legislation is concerned, the way is open. 

Another proposed panacea is that of profit-sharing. In one 
way this has been an established method ever since the factory 
system was introduced. Payment by the piece is but a sys- 
tem of profit-sharing without imposing upon the workman any 
responsibility for losses. It lies at the very foundation of the 
rule that large earnings are the correlative or complement of 
a low cost of production; it is also conducive to greater profit 
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in any branch of industry to which it can be applied than em- 
ployers can secure by any other method. Profit-sharing in this 
way is, however, very different from the conception of those 
who advocate it as a more just method of distribution than the 
present system. It is commonly assumed that the share which 
now falls to capital under the name of profits is very large, 
because such profits have been the source of many great indi- 
vidual fortunes. In this again it is not safe to reason except on 
the basis of facts. In many arts the share, or profit, falling to 
the capital invested may be equal to the whole sum of wages 
paid out in the conduct of the work; yet this profit may be but 
a very small fraction on each unit of product, and may represent 
but a very moderate percentage upon the capital used, in pro- 
portion to the risk taken. In almost all the primary processes 
in the production of metals, in many branches of metal-working, 
and in the textile arts, the capital required in the mills or works 
comes to a thousand dollars or more for every man or woman em- 
ployed. Heavy stocks of material must be carried, from one- 
half to three-fourths of the value of the finished product may 
consist of the cost of materials purchased, and the total annual 
product may not much exceed the amount of capital invested. 
In other arts, such as milling grain, packing meats, and the like, 
the cost of materials may come to even ninety per cent. or more 
of the value of the completed product; hence even a mere frac- 
tion of profit on the outlay for material may amount to a larger 
sum than all the wages paid in that branch of production. If great 
fortunes are made on these small margins, it is because those 
special branches of work are the very ones which require not 
only the largest proportionate amount of capital but also the very 
greatest ability in the management. 

It follows that the ratio of profits to the work done, is only that 
which will bring into the business the necessary capital and abil- 
ity combined; therefore any system which should propose to give 
to the workman any share of this small margin, without his 
taking a corresponding share in the risk of loss, would of neces- 
sity result in restricting the work itself. Only those who are 
specially protected for a time by patents, by combinations or 
trusts, or by special legislation, can resist the tendency of profits 
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to a minimum, because the competition of capital with capital 
works steadily toward the reduction of all profits to the measure 
of that rate which is necessary to attract capital and ability to the 
work, and without which the work will not be undertaken at all. 

Many intelligent attempts have been made on the part of great 
capitalists or employers of labor to introduce the system of profit- 
sharing, according to the reformers’ conception of that term, for 
the joint benefit of owner and workman alike. If such joint 
benefit had been the result, would not the system have become 
general? Has it been found, as a rule, to promote an increase of 
product or a diminution of work? Has it added to the sum or 
mass of the product of the community? Unless this method 
should either add to the present product of fifty cents’ worth per 
head per day or reduce the cost of making that product, what 
effect would it have on the general condition of society? 

The advocate of protection to domestic industry by means of 
a tariff, alleges that the taxing of foreign imports will greatly in- 
crease the general product, and will in the long run diminish the 
cost of the protected article. This system may undoubtedly give 
a different direction to the work of a particular community, but 
is it not in the nature of things of very limited application? In 
a given community of 6,000 people, divided substantially like 
the example already given, 2,000 doing the whole work of the 
community, can more than from six to ten per cent. be found 
who now make or can make anything which could be even in 
part imported from any foreign country? If more, how many? 
A glance at the distribution of occupations and a little thought 
given to the kind of work done by each class, may be all that 
is necessary to answer this question. Moreover, can the articles 
which are imported from a foreign country be paid for in any 
other way than by an exchange for or export of domestic prod- 
ucts? Is not all international commerce of necessity a mere 
exchange of equivalents, unless when a foreign loan is nego- 
tiated? In the community taken as an example, the export 
trade, corresponding to the import from without, appears to give 
employment to a greater number of persons than are occupied 
in the arts of which a part of the product can be imported. 
If this exchange of products is wholly or in part prevented by 
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duties upon imports, will the final effect be to increase the gen- 
eral product of the whole community to a sum or mass more 
adequate than itis now? If so, how much? And how will the 
gain be distributed? Will all get a share or only afew? Will 
many pay the cost in order that some may gain? Is not this 
system rather one which gives a different direction to industry 
than one which promotes an increase of the gross product ? 

On the other hand, the advocate of free trade alleges that if 
imports were not obstructed by taxation there would be a large 
addition to the general product of the whole country in conse- 
quence of this free exchange, and thereby domestic industry 
would be most effectually promoted. But to him the question 
may be put, How large a market can you find for the excess of 
domestic products which we cannot consume at home? How 
much would your domestic product be increased if there were 
no obstruction to the import of the crude or partly-manufactured 
commodities necessary in the processes of domestic industry? If 
by admitting crude or partly-manufactured products you add to 
the power of domestic manufacturers to supply the home market 
with finished goods, would you not then diminish the import of 
finished goods? May you not then only alter the conditions of 
distribution? How much can you increase the general product 
of the whole community above fifty cents a head, or whatever it 
is now, by altering the conditions of foreign trade, in which 
perhaps less than twenty per cent. of the community can have 
any direct interest either as exporters or importers? Must not 
exports and imports substantially correspond with each other 
in value, unless we become heavy borrowers of capital? Would 
not foreign exports soon cease if we demanded only coin in ex- 
change? Would not one or two years’ trade drain every bank in 
Europe, and if we secured the coin, should we have any use for so 
large a quantity in our domestic traffic? If the whole volume of 
import and export constitutes but a small part of the total traffic 
of this country, does not the tariff question become one of the 
minor forces rather than a prime factor? 

Yet although our foreign traffic may not be a prime factor in 
material welfare, is it not a sort of balance-wheel on which the 
steady and continuous movement of the exchange of all domestic 
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products among ourselves must mainly depend? It is doubtless 
true that the home market takes by far the greater part of the 
products of agriculture, but is not the price established by what 
even a small excess will bring for export? It is true that while 
the manufacturing portion of the community are large consumers 
of foreign products, farmers and farm laborers are the largest con- 
sumers of manufactured goods. If domestic manufactures are 
promoted in any suitable manner, doubtless the demand for farm 
products may also be increased; but if the method of promoting 
domestic manufactures is one which stops or diminishes the ex- 
port of farm products, will not the demand for farm products, of 
which our exports mainly consist, be correspondingly reduced? 
Can the farmers be then as good customers for domestic manu- 
factures? Would they gain as much or as rapidly in the home 
demand as they might lose on the foreign sales? 

Now, since the excess of our farm products cannot be sold 
for coin only, and can be disposed of only in exchange for foreign 
goods, does it not follow that any obstruction to the import of 
foreign goods also checks the export of farm products, and 
diminishes the power of the farmers and farm laborers to buy 
domestic manufactures? If a method of promoting domestic 
manufactures is adopted which diminishes the power of the prin- 
cipal consumers of manufactured goods to buy them, may not 
the system work a grave injury even to those for whose benefit 
it was instituted ? These conditions must be considered in all 
their bearings before one can determine whether anything can be 
added to the fifty cents’ worth a day, more or less, of our products, 
by attempting to give one direction rather than another to the 
industry of the country by means of tariff legislation. 

In the community of 6,000 people which we have taken as an 
example, of whom 2,000 are occupied for gain, 870 are farmers 
and farm laborers. If we divide persons by the proportion of 
the value of the different products of agriculture, it will appear 
that not exceeding five per cent. of the farmers of the United 
States, or 44 of the 870 employed in agriculture in our typical 
example, are occupied in the production of sugar, tobacco, flax, 
hemp, wool, and a few other articles which could be imported in 
part from any other foreign country except Canada. We now 
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sell more products of agriculture to Canada than we buy from 
that country, therefore Canada may be left out of this considera- 
tion. On the other hand, from 160 to 180 of each 870 persons 
occupied in agriculture in 1880, depended wholly upon a foreign 
market for the sale of their product. 

Again, the whole number of persons occupied for gain in work 
done in factories, mines, and metal works, that is, those who are 
commonly called manufacturers, is 230 in our example; and the 
product of 80 or 40 of these is exported. How many of those 
engaged in the manufacturing arts are employed upon products 
which could be in part imported? This question cannot be an- 
swered until the crude or partly-manufactured materials of foreign 
origin which enter into the processes of their work are free from 
taxation; such as wool, ores, iron, steel, hemp, timber, chemi- 
cals, dye-stuffs, tin plates, as well as the machinery with which 
they work. 

No one can rightly measure the power of this community, not 
only to supply itself with manufactures but also to supply foreign 
nations with manufactured goods, until the disparity in the cost 
of materials which ensues from the taxation on imports of these 
materials is removed. All other machine-using nations, with 
hardly any exception, admit free of duty the crude or partly fin- 
ished materials which are necessary in the final processes of man- 
ufacturing. We do not; therefore we have as yet had no experi- 
ence by which we can test our own power either to supply our 
own markets or to supply foreign countries with finished goods. 
When this fact is considered, the difficulty of measuring the effect 
of tariff legislation, either in promoting or in obstructing the work 
of a part of the people of this country, begins to be apparent. 

The tendency of invention and of the application of science 
to production and distribution, is to reduce all prices, to raise all 
wages, and to diminish the proportion of the product secured by 
capital in the form of profits. Does not any disparity or disad- 
vantage in the cost of materials which enter into the processes of 
domestic industry become greater, as the absolute prices of the 
materials are reduced both in this and in other countries ? 

In the community of 6,000 people taken as an example, the 
proportion of the imports of foreign goods (valued at $75,000) 
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taken in exchange for exports would be about as follows, on the 
basis of imports for the last decade: 


A Articles of food, or live animals. . . 382 percent. $24,000 

B Articles in a crude condition which are 
necessary in the processes of domes- 
ticindustry ... 2% 

C Articles in a partly-manuf: etmeed con- 
dition which are required for use 
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in domestic manufactures . . nme U8 9,000 

D Articles fully manufactured ready vm 
consumption . . eee OS 15,750 
E Articles of luxury or of saline Myo. De * « 9,000 
100 $75,000. 


It will be observed that the taxes imposed upon Classes A, 
B, and C, omitting D and E, in the community of 6,000 people, 
came to $12,500 out of $24,000, collected in the form of duties 
upon imports. What would be the power of such a community 
to sell its finished products outside its own limits if this disparity 
were removed ? The burden of a tax is not in its actual ratio 
to the value of the taxed product, but in its ratio to the profit 
which might be made in making use of that taxed product as a 
component material in other manufactures. Can any one measure 
the power of this typical community until the disparity in the 
price of iron, machinery, tools, timber, steel, wool, hemp, flax, 
and other crude materials shall be removed, by which it is now 
placed at a disadvantage in competing with other communities? 

Again, how can greater mischief be done than by bad 
methods, even of removing bad taxes, except by the bad system 
under which they have been imposed? Were this question to 
arise in a small community of sensible people, it might not be 
made the dividing line between political parties, but it would be 
assigned to or taken up by men of common sense and sagacity, 
by whom the system of providing revenue by duties would be 
adjusted from time to time according to the new conditions devel- 
oped by invention and science, and not according to the preju- 
dices inherited from other times or according to the supposed 
behest of partisan requirements. It may well be that after a 
direction has been given to the work of large numbers of people 
even by a badly-adjusted tariff, the utmost care and judgment are 
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called for in changing it, lest the loss of capital caused by. the 
change should come to more than the benefit. Is it not true, on 
the other hand, that as legislation is now conducted the work is 
mainly done by those who have little knowledge of the facts and 
no convictions in regard to economic theories based on adequate 
investigation of any kind? What else, then, can happen but a per- 
version of public trust to purposes of private gain, even by ways 
of which the legislators themselves have no conception? 

Again, taking no cognizance of the general question of pro- 
tection and free trade, and limiting our consideration to our rela- 
tions with the neighboring Dominion of Canada, with which we 
have lately been in danger of a quarrel, what do we find? It is 
alleged by those who oppose the free importation of fish, potatoes, 
and other articles of food, or of timber, ore, and fuel from Canada, 
that if the exchange of Canadian products for our own is stopped, 
then the people of the United States will be better off and will 
have more work to do. It may be admitted that, under these 
conditions, they will have more work to do. That is not the true 
question. Would they get more for their work if these articles 
imported from Canada were not taxed, than they get now that they 
are taxed? We cannot buy from Canada for money only, any more 
than Canada can buy from us for money only; there must be an 
exchange of products. If we should exchange with Canada the 
kind of provisions, coal, and goods that we want less, and get from 
Canada the kind of food, the fuel, the ore, and the timber that 
we want more, might not the product of each country be in- 
creased in the measure of the gain on such exchange? Would 
not the wage and profit fund thus become greater than it now is? 
The whole country is disturbed over the fishery question. What is 
the measure of that question? We now import about $300 worth 
of salt cod and smoked herring, chiefly from Canada, for each 
6,000 people in the United States. The whole contest with Can- 
ada over the fisheries grows out of the determination of Congress 
to tax the consumers of fish $60 a year on each $300 worth of 
fish imported for the use of each community like that taken for 
an example. The revenue thus derived is not required; it forms 
a part of the surplus. The owners of the fishing-smacks of the 
United States employ three Canadians to one Yankee in catching 
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fish, and the consumers of fish are taxed $60 a year on each $300 
worth consumed by our people. That tax on fish is the whole 
cause of the quarrel with Canada on the fishery question. Each 
reader may compute for himself what would be the harm or what 
would be the benefit of removing the tax on fish, and also esti- 
mate the harm of keeping up a constant cause of irritation with 
our next neighbor in order to sustain this tax. The average in- 
terest of each family of five persons in the United States in salt 
cod and smoked herring imported from Canada, subject to duty, 
is twenty cents a year; on which the revenue under the tariff is 
four cents, and this revenue is not required. When these facts 
are considered, does not the recent discussion of the fishery ques- 
tion become a subject of national humiliation? Whether the 
treaty was a good one or not did not become apparent, because 
the opposition to ratification was conducted in such a way as to 
conceal the facts and to deprive the community of the means of 
forming a true judgment. 

We next come to the nostrum of “ fiat’? money. The advo- 
sate of fiat money, or of the unlimited coinage of low-priced silver, 
alleges that if we had more money in circulation wages would be 
higher, and then each man could buy more, because he would 
have more money to spend. Does not experience prove that 
all tampering with the standard of value, which in the form of 
coin is made use of as an instrument of exchange, tends to dimin- 
ish the production of articles necessary for consumption? Have 
not all such undertakings ended in restricting credit, and there- 
fore in diminishing the product and in raising prices much higher 
and much faster than wages have been advanced? Is not credit 
one of the prime factors in abundant production? 

Unless a large supply of so-called cheap money should in- 
crease the product above what fifty cents a day will now buy, so 
that the greater quantity of money would purchase a still greater 
quantity of produce, might not the only effect be that the rich 
would become richer while the poor would become poorer, as has 
ever been the case when the stability of the standard of value 
has been tampered with by legislation or when the standard of 
value has been depreciated? 

Is not the malignant influence of all depreciation in the value 
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of the currency of a country to be found chiefly in its effect on 
credit? Is not credit a prime factor in making prices? If so, 
does not credit depend upon the quality rather than upon the 
quantity of the circulating medium? What constitutes credit? 
Does not the farmer who plants a crop, or the manufacturer who 
buys astock of crude material, grant a credit to the future when he 
does so? Will not all his undertakings be restricted when there 
is any doubt whether the money received for his product, after 
all his labor has been expended upon it, will be as good as that 
which he pays out for his labor at the beginning of the season? 
Will not product then be diminished? During the Civil War, 
when the greenback was depreciating, did not all private credit 
granted by one man to another finally cease? Did not prices 
rise faster than wages? 

The Prohibitionist says, “Stop drinking and everybody will 
be better off.” This may be true; it may perhaps be true that 
dram-drinking can be stopped by legislation; but as yet the 
method does not appear to have been very successful. Let it, 
however, be admitted; what does it come to? The expenditure 
for liquor, in the manufacture of which a certain part of the grain 
and other products of agriculture and a certain amount of fuel 
has been consumed, now averages about four cents per day per 
head of the population, or about $15 a year per capita. In the 
typical community of 6,000 people this would come to $90,000 a 
year, or seven and one-half per cent. of the total product. To that 
extent a great benefit might ensue if the larger part of the force 
now expended or wasted in the production of spirits and beer 
could be employed in some other way. How can it be done? It 
would involve the necessity of finding other occupation for the 
farmers and growers of grain and hops, and for the distillers and 
brewers, as well as for the dealers who now get their living by 
providing liquor. To what extent would this change affect the 
community as a whole? It is admitted that a large part of the 
crime and of the public expenditures for prisons and reformatories 
is due to intemperance; but, on the other hand, if the statistics 
were accurately compiled, not only of those whose productive 
‘apacity is impaired by the use of liquor but also of those whose 
productive capacity is not impaired by such use, or if the sta- 
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tistics were compiled of those who make a temperate or moderate 
use of liquor as compared to those who are intemperate, the per- 
centage of intemperate persons and the percentage of persons 
whose ability to work is impaired, would be small. If each 
reader will consider his own acquaintance, or the members of the 
community in which he lives, rich and poor, and take note of all 
who ever drink so much as to impair their productive energy, he 
will probably be surprised at the very small number and the very 
small percentage of the whole who will be included in that cate- 
gory. Therefore the question must be asked, To what extent 
would the disuse of liquor increase the product or improve the 
distribution of products now measured on the average at fifty 
cents’ worth per head each day, more or less? Is there not a 
greater waste in the use of food than there is even in the expendi- 
ture for drink? Admitting to the tullest extent all that may be 
presented as to the bad effects of liquor, may it not be held that 
dyspepsia caused by bad cooking is as bad or even a worse evil, 
whether considered materially or morally, than the moderate con- 
sumption of liquors which constitutes their average use? 

It has been my purpose in reciting these various proposed 
reforms by legislative methods or by special organizations, to 
present them in a way that will bring each to the test, by apply- 
ing each one to the conditions of a small community and to the 
measure of the present average product of this country. It would 
be useless even to attempt to state the manifold bearings of any 
one of these so-called reforms in an article of moderate compass. I 
have therefore tried to present ‘‘ the other side ” in each case cited, 
and to put questions in such a way as may raise a doubt as to 
the efficacy of his special process, in the mind even of the most 
strenuous advocate of each legislative panacea for the admittedly 
narrow conditions under which we now exist. In the end, the 
common sense of the people will seize upon and hold fast every 
element of truth that is to be found in each and all of these pro- 
posed reforms, and will reject all that is shallow, fallacious, or 
purely selfish. In that way society grows and reforms itself. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 








A DEFINITION OF THE FINE ARTS. 


WHEN the editor of the Forum proposed to me to contribute 
to that journal the opening paper of a series by different writers 
on subjects relating to the fine arts, it occurred to me that it 
was not unlikely that there might be little harmony in the tone 
of the essays, owing to want of agreement as to the nature and 
function of these arts, and to the various points of view from 
which they might be regarded. And this reflection led me to 
consider whether it might not be of interest to make an attempt 
to reach some definition of the term which should help to clear 
thought in regard to the fine arts, and should meet the need of 
intelligent persons bewildered by the variety of statements and 
the vague assertions made concerning them. So much, indeed, 
has been said and written about them during this century, and in 
the main to so little purpose, that sensible men have grown tired 
of the subject and turn from a discussion of it as from a strife 
of words likely to end in no satisfactory conclusion. And yet, 
doubtless, there are many people who are seeking for clear and 
correct ideas in regard to the matter, and who find themselves in 
the same condition as Carlyle when he wrote in his journal, 
“What is art?” and could find no satisfactory answer to his 
question. 

It is, indeed, generally taken for granted that everybody must 
know what the fine arts are, as well as that everybody must have 
an opinion concerning them. I open a recent sketch of the his- 
tory of art by an accomplished French writer, and read the first 
sentence of the introduction as follows: 


‘*We shall not undertake to define art; this difficult task belongs to 
zsthetics. Besides, whatever formula may be adopted, the word awakens 
in the mind sufficiently precise general ideas to allow us to employ it with- 
out fear.” 


But these general ideas to which M. Bayet trusts are likely to 
be vague, are likely to be incorrect. Moreover, the definition of 


/ 
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art, or of the fine arts, difficult as it may be, does not properly 
belong to wsthetics. Adsthetics treats of the nature and sources 
of the pleasure derived from the fine arts, and of the emotions 
aroused by them, but it presupposes a knowledge of what these 
arts actually are. 

The difficulty of defining the term is increased by the am- 
biguity occasioned by the common use of the word “art,” and of 
the words “ fine arts,” as if they were synonymous. Thus, in the 
opening sentences of his incomparable book on the “Archeology 
of Art,” that great scholar and man of genius, Karl Otfried 
Miiller, says with a Delphic utterance: 

“Artis a representation, that is, an activity, by means of which some- 
thing internal or spiritual is revealed to sense. Its only object is to repre- 


sent, and, by its being satisfied therewith, it is distinguished from all prac- 
tical activities which are directed to some particular purpose of external 


life.” 

It is plain that Miiller here uses the word “art” for the fine arts 
alone. Indeed, this use is so common as to excite no attention; 
and by such a title as that of Miiller’s book everyone would un- 
derstand that the archzology of the fine arts only was intended. 

In truth, this term of “ fine arts” is of comparatively late in- 
troduction. The Italians seem to have been the first to feel the 
need of such a term, but even their phrase “Je belle arti” is not 
of very long date. It was not, I believe, in use in the sixteenth 
century, and is not to be found with its modern acceptation in 
the works of Vasari or his contemporaries. Near the beginning 
of the pleasant book, whose contents justify its title, “J? Riposo,” 
of Raffaello Borghini, first published in 1584, the author, speaking 
of “the most beautiful and noble arts of painting and sculpture,” 
refers to the students of these belle arti, without intending to 
designate the two arts as belonging to a class. It was apparently 
during the seventeenth century that the conception gradually 
took form of a class of arts possessed of common characteristics 
which admitted of their being grouped under the specific term 
of le belle arti. At any rate, not long after the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the term was in use with its modern signifi- 
cance, and in the course of the century it became familiar. 

The term was so useful that a translation of it was soon 
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adopted into the other European languages, but in English, at 
least, it was long in coming into general use. When, in 1769, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds delivered his ‘‘ Discourse at the Opening of the 
Royal Academy,” he spoke of the “ polite arts”; and when, in 
1778, he dedicated his “ Discourses” to the King, he said, “ to 
found an academy for the arts of elegance was reserved for your 
majesty.” In his famous “ Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,” which was published in 1773, Burke never employs the 
term, as he would have been likely to do had it been in common 
use; and it is not to be found, I believe, in the lectures of Barry 
or Opie, or even of Fuseli, the last of which was delivered in 
1825. The earliest instance of its use given in the new “ His- 
torical Dictionary” is dated 1767, and is from Fordyce’s “Ser- 
mons to Young Women.” The phrase cited is as follows: 
“They wanted instruction in the fine arts.” This might seem to 
imply that young women felt the same need a hundred and 
twenty years ago that many of them experience to-day; but 
without the context there remains some uncertainty whether the 
reverend author meant by the fine arts what is meant by the 
words to-day. 

Since 1825 the term has become altogether common, but there 
is room for reasonable doubt if its meaning be clearly under- 
stood by most of those who use it. The risks of attempting a 
definition of a term, the meaning of which everybody supposes 
himself to know, are proverbial. “I am warned,” says Emerson 
in his essay on “ Beauty,” “ by the ill fate of many philosophers 
not to attempt a definition.” But it is on definitions that sound- 
ness of thought depends. The excellence of our arts themselves 
depends greatly on the clearness of our thought concerning them. 

“Tf I were to define art,” says Mill, “I should be inclined to 
call it the endeavor after perfection in execution.” This is good, 
but it does not differentiate the fine arts. How then are they spe- 
cially distinguished from the arts in general? Plainly their first 
distinction is that they are arts of expression. There is no fine 
art that is not primarily an art of expression. Every method of 
expression belongs to them, and their domain is consequently as 
wide as the compass of thought, sentiment, and emotion—of 
everything within the spirit of man that seeks for conscious and 
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controlled utterance. But the word “fine” involves further the 
conception that the expression should be not mere utterance, but 
expression in its most perfect attainable form. And this sug- 
gests as a definition of the fine arts—the arts of expression in its 
most adequate or beautiful form. If we accept this definition as 
partially correct, a large conclusion follows. To conceive worthily 
of life, we must recognize that speech, manners, conduct, are all 
subjects of the fine arts; and that our systems of education are 
imperfect so long as they fail to inspire a youth with the desire, 
and to help him to the method of expression of himself in the 
noblest form which he may be capable of attaining. But the 
perception of beauty of form in any mode of expression is rare, 
and is the outcome of a peculiar felicity of constitution. The 
possession of this perception, combined with the power of justly 
expressing the impressions received through it, is the distinction 
of the artist. 

But our definition of the fine arts is not yet complete, for in 
their highest exercise they depend on the activity of the imagi- 
nation, through which their work becomes a work of creation, 
not of mere imitation or reproduction. 

In that exquisite little dialogue, the “Ion,” in which Plato 
discourses of poetry, he represents Socrates as saying: 

*** Tynnichus, the Chalcidian, wrote nothing that any one would care to 
remember but the famous pzean which is in every one’s mouth, one of the 
finest poems ever written, and truly an invention of the Muses, as he him- 
self says. Forin this way the God would seem to indicate to us that these 
beautiful poems are not the work of man, but divine and the work of God; 
and that the poets are only the interpreters of the Gods by whom they are 
severally possessed. Was not this the lesson which the God intended to 
teach when by the mouth of the worst of poets he sang the best of songs? 
Am I not right, Ion?’ ‘Yes, indeed, Socrates, I feel that you are; for 


your words touch my soul, and Iam persuaded somehow that good poets 
are the inspired interpreters of the Gods.’” 


The modern Ion, accepting this question and answer meta- 
phorically, finds this “divine possession” to be the action of the 
imagination, when, roused to fullest energy, it displays power 
beyond what “cool reason can ever apprehend.” It is the imag- 
ination that quickens the other faculties to their highest exercise. 
By it perception is intensified so as to discern behind the exter- 
3 
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nal image and the changeable show of things, their permanent 


; and typical characteristics, and to see the universal traits revealed 
| through the particular, individual aspect. It is by means of the 
. imagination that memory is helped to order its contents in their 
; true relations and mutual bearings, and that the understanding 
. is vivified to genuine intelligence. Thus acting upon all the 
; faculties which combine in the arts of expression, the creative 
imagination enables them to attain to the forms of beauty, and 
; makes their productions works of the fine arts, so that we may 
complete our definition of these arts, as the arts of expression in 
‘ forms of beauty created by the imagination, or, in briefer form, as 
4 


the arts of expression transfused with imagination. 

It is the function of imagination to conceive that which nature 
and experience suggest but never completely attain or afford 
—the ideal, which is the essential truth and reality that lie con- 
cealed within the husk of the actual, and of which the test and 
warrant are its correspondence with the desires of the mind 
for those forms in which beauty is more or less completely re- 
vealed. But the soul’s imaginary sight, as Shakespeare calls 
it, is often dim. No less than the outward eye it needs a 
clear atmosphere and favoring conditions. Special endowments 
of temperament and of character, special attainments of cult- 
ure, special outward circumstances are required for its happiest 
exercise. The imaginative perception of beauty is not a com- 
mon faculty, and even when it exists, the conditions on which 
its expression, its creation, depends are not to be summoned 
at will. For the most essential of these conditions is passion— 
‘passion, or the sympathy of all the senses in an ecstacy of con- 
templation in which self is utterly renounced, yet so as to find 
itself expressed and completed in the object contemplated.” 
This is the meaning of “possession” or “inspiration.” It is in 
the moments of passionate emotion that the artist’s mind is trans- r 
figured, and that he becomes capable of creating shapes of beauty 
that rouse a corresponding emotion in the duller souls of his 
fellows, that serve as types of the ideal to which they would con- 
. form the image of their own natures, and that teach them to 
. think nobly of themselves. 

The works of art which belong to this highest order are not 
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many. Even the Greeks have bequeathed to us few in which, to 
use Plato’s phrase, “‘ the artist seems the inspired interpreter of the 
gods.” It is to lay down a too exclusive dictum to assert, with 
Blake, the most imaginative of English painters, that “he who 
does not imagine in stronger and better lineaments, and in 
stronger and better light, than his perishing mortal eye can see, 
does not imagine at all.” But of the great host of artists very few 
catch distinct sight even of the hem of the garment of beauty, 
and the works of a vast majority have, consequently, only a rela- 
tive and imitative value of small permanent and intrinsic worth. 
Yet in every generation there will be some who will succeed 
more or less completely in embodying the ideals which they have 
seen through and not with the eye, and in producing true works 
of the poetic faculty. 

The fine arts are, indeed, all of them arts of poetry; for 
though, in common use, the word poetry is confined to expression 
in verse, the highest form of every mode of expression is the 
poetic. Titian and Turner are poets no less than Ariosto and 
Wordsworth; Phidias no less than Sophocles; and among the 
living, Burne-Jones no less than William Morris. But language 
is so imperfect in its discriminations that the name of poet or 
artist is readily given to all who compose verse or practice art, 
whether they possess the poetic faculty, the creative power of 
the imagination, or not. Cucullus non facit monachum. In 
Chalmers’s vast collection of the British poets so-called, what an 
intolerable deal of sack to every half-pennyworth of bread! 
And yet the number of poets and artists by courtesy is always 
on the increase. So far as the real interest of society.is con- 
cerned, this increase is rather to be deprecated than encouraged ; 
but it is not surprising, for the profession is attractive, and the 
popular demand for certain classes of works of art is great and 
not highly discriminating. The artistic temperament is not a 
national trait of the English race. Our complex and exciting 
civilization has, indeed, developed, especially in America, a 
sensitiveness of nervous organization which often wears the sem- 
blance of the artistic temperament, and shows itself in manual 
dexterity and refined technical skill. And this tends to make 
mere workmanship, mere excelience of execution, the common 
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test of merit in a work of the fine arts. Such excellence is 
readily appreciated, it can be valued in money’s worth, it gives a 
certain legitimate pleasure, and it is with productions of art of 
this sort that we are in great measure obliged to content our- 
selves so well as we may. 

The imagination of our time has for the most part taken a 
different direction from the fine arts in their high sense. It has 
been dazzled by the magnificent achievements of science and by 
the splendid promises of the spirit of this world; it has been al- 
lured from the pursuit of the lofty ideals of the mind by the mate- 
rial charms of the practical ends embodied in wealth and luxury. 
Especially here in America the success of our experiment has 
been so unexampled in the mastery of nature, in the rapidity 
of the physical growth of the nation, and in the diffusion of 
material comfort, as to engender a spirit of self-satisfaction that 
deadens the imagination and takes little heed of what may be de- 
ficient in our national life of true elegance, dignity, and elevation. 
Of all civilized nations we are the most deficient in the higher 
culture of the mind, and not in the culture only but also in 
the conditions on which this culture mainly depends. We are 
both ignorant and largely indifferent to our ignorance. There is 
among us little of the spirit of noble discontent that stimulates 


f greatness, quickens generous ambitions, and is the 


to emulation o 
source of steadfast effort to attain to better things. These, doubt- 
less, may seem hard words ; and it were indeed to be desired that 
their truth was as questionable as it is unacceptable. Of course 
the individual exceptions to such broad statements are so numer- 
ous that, if only these exceptions be regarded, the statements may 
appear to need modification. Sut if they be considered with a 
clear view of the whole field, free from the illusions of national 
conceit, it must, I fear, be admitted that they rest on a solid basis 
of fact. Platitudes in regard to the general diffusion of intelli- 
gence and morality have no place here. Everything that can be 
justly claimed in regard to the wide diffusion of intelligence in 
the community, and to the vast mental activity implied by its 
material progress, may be admitted, with out weakening the force 
of the conclusion that the nobler elements of the life of the 
imagination do not abound in it. 
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And so far as this cone:usion is correct, it compels us further 
to admit, however unwillingly, that the conditions are unfavor- 
able for the development of some of the chief of the fine arts. 

In one of these arts, and the one of widest diffusion and in- 
fluence, it has indeed been the happiness of America during the 
last generation to find expression of her hiehest moral ideals. 
For fifty years her poets in verse have rendered her the best 
service; and when the achievements of the century come to be 
recorded and its permanent acquisitions reckoned up, the works 


of these poets will be found to be amon: 


ng the most important and 


the most lasting of all. There will be little to show of the works 
of the other fine arts, for though the product has been abundant, 
it has lacked y itality. 

The conditions requisite for the nurture and expression of the 
p etic imagination in the arts of design have indeed been deficient 
in America from the beginning. Allston was perhaps the first 
American to give proof of a pe etic imagination striving to express 
itself in the fine arts. His story is pathetic, for it is that of an 
exquisitely-endowed nature struggling to exist in an atmosphere 
that was wholly uncongenial. He was like a plant needing a rich 
soil that had struck its roots in the sand. He never succeeded in 
expressing himself. The fire that burnt within him needed more 
oxygen than the air about him supplied. Cambridgeport was 
not the fitting place for the home of a poet whose sensibility to 
beauty was acute, whose perceptions were delicate, whose sense 
of color was Venetian. But nowhere else in America in the first 
half of this century could he have found himself much better off. 
The conditions in which he was forced to live made the greater 
part of his work ineffectual. 

ut the barrenness of a hundred, or even of fifty years ago, 
has given place to such culture as wealth can provide, and the pe et 
or artist to-day need not dwindle or starve. The risk to which 
he is exposed is of a different sort, and has been vividly exhibited 
in the life and work of Richardson, who died before he had done 
justice to his own great powers. With the enormous rapidity of 
growth of our cities in all parts of the country during the past 
twenty years, the demands made upon a popular architect, es- 


pecially upon one who like Richardson impressed his own large 
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and vigorous character upon his designs, is so great as to become 
exhausting, and, unless resisted, as to deprive him of leisure for 
the meditation, the study, and the tranquillity of mind requisite 
for the conception and production of original architectural de- 
signs, at once beautiful and appropriate. Justly confident in 
himself, Richardson tasked his powers too much. His work often 
gives evidence of his want of time to think it out. The marks 
of genius in it are associated with feeble strokes, with marked 
mannerisms, with inappropriateness of ornament, and defects of 
arrangement. In his preference for the round-arched style, he 
not infrequently adopted from the Romanesque builders whose 
powerful style had impressed his imagination, forms and modes 
of building natural to the times of war and violence for which 
they had originally been devised, but wholly foreign and un- 
suited to our modern needs and peaceful conditions. He did not 
leave himself leisure enough for the reflection which the thor- 
ough and consistent execution of every important architectural 
design requires. And yet so little thought is given by the public 
to the essential qualities of this superb art, which more than any 
other of the fine arts appeals to practical good sense as well as to 
the imagination, that the manifest incongruities between the style 
and detail of some of Richardson's most striking works and the 
uses for which they are intended, has excited little intelligent 
attention. To judge correctly of a great architectural design 
demands indeed no less special training than to judge of any 
other great work of art; but simple common sense is all that is 
needed to determine whether it satisfactorily and appropriately 
fulfills the object for which it is intended. The effect of such an 
example as Richardson's is likely to be harmful. The style 
made fashionable by his vigorous, picturesque treatment of it, is 
adopted by weaker hands, and the elements in it that have im- 
pressed the popular fancy are exaggerated and vulgarized. 
Wealth, judiciously used, can do much to conceal for a time 
the want of the products of the imagination. It can employ the 
ready talents and cunning hands of artificers in works of display 
and outward splendor. Rome, in the time of the empire, made 
herself magnificent with the treasures that she stole or purchased 
from Greece, and with the labors of Greek craftsmen who had in- 
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herited the methods but not the genius of their ancestors. But 
the arts never took root and flourished in Rome. The Roman 
imagination was not creative, and among all the superb monu- 
ments of her greatness there is not a single one that appeals to 
the deepest poetic sympathies, or that belongs to the highest 
order of the creations of the imagination. It is very striking 
that Virgil, the poet who most truly represents the Roman genius 
in all its greatness and with all its limitations, even thinks to 
exalt the Roman fame by depreciating the very arts by which 
the living image of Rome might be perpetuated when she herself 
was in the dust. 

Vulgarity, exhibited in the preference of what is showy, senti- 
mental, sensational, and fantastic, to what is simple, refined, and 
unpretending, is the stamp of much of the popular art every- 
where to-day. “Die schinheit ist fiir jetzt ein Schimpfwort,” said a 
well-informed German, speaking 0° the taste of his compatriots. 
The harsh saying would hardly be true in America, for as yet 
as a people we have cared too little for beauty in our work 
and lives either to prize it or definitely to scorn it. We still 
for the most part regard the fine arts as pleasant and becoming 
appendages and adornments of life, not understanding that they 
are the only real test of the spiritual qualities of a race, and the 
standard by which ultimately its share in the progress of human- 
ity must be measured. For they are the permanent expression 
of its soul; of the desires and aspirations by which it has been 
inspired. If its desires reach no further than the satisfactions 
which wealth can afford, the fine arts will reveal the fact. They 
are unconscious, incorruptible witnesses. Their testimony ad- 
mits of no contradiction. The best that a people has to express 
will be expressed in its fine arts, and there is no other source of 
noble works of the fine arts than noble character. To-day in 
America we have much of such art as wealth can buy; we have 
what we call “decorative art” and “household art” in abun- 
dance. They exhibit a vague and generally ineffectual striving 
after what may rather be called prettiness than beauty; they 
are not original, not imaginative, not creative arts. But they 
are worthy of respect, provided they do not simulate the better 
thing and pretend to be other than they are. The highest mani- 
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festation of this sort of art is that afforded by the school of 
American engravers on wood, who have carried their special craft 
to a degree of perfection in handiwork and skill in reproduction 
which exhibits an exquisiteness of imitation and a fineness of 
touch that can hardly be surpassed, or, within their limits, over- 
praised. But great as the excellence of their work is, it is only 
in a secondary and inferior sense poetic. For creative originality 
and lasting charm one rude vignette of Bewick, one block of Hol- 
bein, is worth all that our marvellously skillful craftsmen have 
engraved. 

We are not likely to have anything much better in any of 
the fine arts of design than this work, so long as the present 
conditions of our national life continue; except as from time 
to time some genius may rise with power to control unfavoring 
circumstance, with imaginative vision to see the ideal that lies 
latent in our common lives, and with passion to embody it in 
works that shall lift us above our common selves. But until 
such genius come to justify our better hopes, let us not think too 
highly of the decorative, household, profitable, professional art 
in which the national disposition finds expression; let us not 
mistake pseudo-Blakes for poets, or ambitious builders for Bru- 
nelleschis or Palladios. Let us remember what the fine arts have 
been at their best when they have justified the definition of them 
as the arts of expression so transfused by the imagination that 
their works are creations of immortal beauty. 


CHARLES ELior Norton. 


ADVANCED EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


WHuILE Mary Wollstonecraft, about a hundred years ago, was 
writing in England 

‘‘T still insist that the knowledge of the two sexes should be the same 
in nature . . . and that women, considered not only as moral, but 


rational creatures, ought to endeavor to acquire human virtues 
instead of being educated like a fanciful kind of half-being,” 


Americans were awakening to the deficiencies of the education of 
women. Their consideration of such lack and their concession of 
such educational rights were a natural sequence of the document 
of the fourth of July, 1776, and of the declaration of the rights 
of men. There is evidence that before this the colonists had not 
wholly forgotten the legends of the early Greek poetesses Erinna 
and Corinna, of the philosophic St. Catherine and Hypatia, and 
of the religieuses of the centuries anterior to Luther, who, like 
Heloise, translated scripture from the Hebrew and Greek, and, 
passing beyond the language of the “J/issale Romanum” (which 
they used with the ease of their own vernacular), essayed the 
sciences of the Trivium and Quadrivium. At times, moreover, 
they must have called to mind the full and strong characters of 
Margaret Roper, Jane Grey, Catherine Parr, and Elizabeth Tudor 
in England, Margaret of Navarre in France, Vittoria Colonna, 
Renée of Ferrara, and Olympia Morata in Italy—these and many 
others of the Renaissance—and questioned if their womanly 
strength had not in great measure been due to the amplitude 
and robustness of their studies. 

The education of American women had waited, like much 
else spiritual and beyond the pressure of daily need, for the 
measured development and material establishment and prosperity 
of their country. The struggle of life throughout the America 
of that day was generally the struggle to live. The concession of 
their educational rights was not deferred because their fathers 
deemed their daughters inferior in natural parts to the women 
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just cited. That idea they would have scouted. And rightly, 
for in the life of the daughters there were all the ordinary elements, 
except those already referred to, which go to the making of firm 
and robust characters. But there was no crying need for such 
development. ‘To the mature women of that time convention 
appointed only the task of housekeeping, which then meant to 
spin, to weave, to sew, to cook, to preserve meats and fruits, to 
make cheese, butter, soap, candles, yeast, and other household 
necessities. It was not then, as now, conceded that the greater 
the actual attainments and wisdom of a woman, or a man, the 
more excellent the performance of the small as well as the large 
offices of life. For the broadening and exercise of whatever 
mentality heaven had given these women colonists, there were 
the receipt-book and sampler, and, in rare and distinctly-blest 
instances, the spinet. They had not the scientific rule of ¢j 
xata gio, under which the early Greek women grew in luminous 
strength, or the Roman “Missal” and “Breviary,” with the 
richness and variety of their collects, lessons, and antiphonal 
parts, and the exquisite collocation of these, which served as an 
esthetic and religious education to the medizval nuns. If the 
cook-book, sampler, and spinet failed to satisfy womanly crav- 
ings after knowledge and beauty in colonial times; if mental 
activity and soul-striving carried women beyond the appointed 
bounds; it was not difficult to find for the recalcitrants lectures 
and sermons upon the shamelessness of their course. To this 
Mistress Anne Hutchinson, and her heroism and noble courage 
before the rebuffing spirits of the inquisitorial court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, were attesting witnesses. 

Up to the second half of the eighteenth century it is evident 
that American girls had little opportunity for education. At this 
time in the common schools—in those of Hartford, Connecticut, 
for instance—the pupils were taught spelling, reading, and writing 
during one half, one-fourth, or one-sixth of the year. In addition, 
the boys—not the girls—were sometimes instructed in the first 
four rules of arithmetic. The public schools of Boston, established 
one hundred and fifty years before, were in 1789 open to maids, 
who were allowed one half-year in spelling, reading, and composi- 
tion. True, the early laws of Massachusetts had declared that “ all 
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children ” were to be taught in public schools. But, just as now- 
a-days the phrase, “the people,” in the Constitution of the United 
States, is interpreted “all men,” both native and naturalized, so 
then “all children” seemed to be thought to mean “all boys.” 
But seminaries and schools of higher grades were springing up: 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1753; five years before this at 
Wilmington, Delaware; in 1784, at Providence, Rhode Island, 
under the zealous humanity of the Friends; and, at the prompt- 
ing of other influences, at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1789. In 
December, 1794, a “Young Ladies’ Academy” in Philadelphia 
held commencement exercises. These examples evidence a gen- 
eral awakening of the young nation to the need of improvement. 

Upon the opening of the nineteenth century the education of 
women took another step. If girls had been received into the 
common schools and the stones of the foundations still abode, the 
question naturally presented itself, Why not further opportuni- 
ties? An answer was the first public high-school for girls, which 
was attempted in Boston in 1825. It had a successful course of 
a year and a half. Legend says there were two reasons assigned 
for the closing after this time. In the first place, the school had 
proved too costly; four thousand five hundred dollars had been 
used in the trial. Secondly, it did not seem probable that the 
pupils would cease craving instruction within the walls except 
when called to marriage. These were sufficient reasons for con- 
demnation. “The sharpness of their wits and the suddenness of 


‘their conceits, which their enemies must allow unto them,” said 


quaint Thomas Fuller when writing of English maids in the 
primitive “she-schools” of his time, “ might by education be im- 
proved into a judicious solidity, and that adorned with arts which 
now they want, not because they cannot learn, but are not taught 
them.” In New York State, three or four years before the Boston 
movement, Mrs. Emma Willard had petitioned the legislature 
for aid in establishing a school for the advanced and thorough 
instruction of women. In this act Mrs. Willard begged not to be 
misunderstood. When she filed her petition she also published 
her protest against “the absurdity of sending ladies to college,” 
which would “strike every one.” Within the next decade the 
Georgia Female College, the first college devoted exclusively to 
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women, was founded, and the efforts of Mary Lyon, who strove 
with ardor for the intellectual and moral elevation of women, 
were embodied in Mount Holyoke Seminary. These institutions 
were the furerunners of higher educational conceptions. The 
leavening idea that the measure of the right of women to knowl- 
edge is their capacity of receiving it, was diffusing itself among 
the people. They were coming to realize, with Sidney Smith, that 
regarding the education of women, “nothing is more common or 
more stupid than to take the actual for the possible—to believe 
that all which is, is all that can be.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the progress of the movement 
for higher education has become of more than ordinary signili- 
cance among the sociological phenomena of our time. Since the 
beginning of its evolution, that is, within the last sixty years, 
every phase of women’s spiritual and physical existence and 
character has been a subject of popular discussion and argument. 
‘To say this is to Say that the pros and cons of the question have 
been treated with all sorts of effusive sentimentality, with vast 
unreason and ignorance, with a priort argument, with apprehen- 
sive fears, with a masterful sort of “ science falsely so called,” and 
also, it is to be noted, with chivalry, generosity, ability, and pro- 
found wisdom. ‘T'o use the words of George William Curtis: 

**T know of no subject upon which so much intolerable nonsense has 

been talked and written and sung, and above all, preached, as the question 
of the true sphere of woman and of what is feminine and what is not, as if 
men necessarily knew all about it.” 
And yet the question of education has advanced, and now women’s 
colleges are no longer an experiment, but an accomplished fact. 
In the development of this conception may be watched the un- 
conscious out-working of the people’s faith that education is 
the basis of ‘all reform. For this idea has assuredly been the 
notion governing the legislatures which hesitated to define with 
old-fashioned limitations the popular institutions of the West, and 
doubtless it has instigated the founders of the more liberally- 
endowed women’s colleges in the Kast. 

In collecting certain data upon the growth of the idea of the 
education of women, it became necessary to seek a predetermined 
limitation in the number of institutions to be investigated. Of 
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the more than 200 so-called colleges for women and institutions 
for their “ superior education,” reported by the Bureau of Educa. 
tion, it was evident that all were not able to carry a student 
through the advertised curricula. The selections of the associa- 
tions of collegiate alumne were therefore resorted to. There are 
perhaps other colleges open to women which offer advantages 
as considerable and courses as thorough as those already passed 
upon by the associations. But, except in the case of Bryn Mawr 
College, the “ Harvard Annex,” Evelyn College, of Princeton, 
and Columbia College, the excellence of other institutions, and 
their attitude upon the admission of women, have not seemed 
notable enough to warrant an investigation and report. 

The facts sought were first regarding the date of the admis- 
sion of women, and the numbers in attendance during the first 
year after opportunities were offered. Oberlin College is the 
oldest in the new honor, having opened its doors in 1833 to 30 
young women and at the same time to 63 young men. Thirty 
years later the University of Wisconsin afforded like advant- 
ages, and enrolled 75 girls during the first term. Presumably 
a large number, if not all, were in a preparatory school or sub- 
freshman class. On September 25th, 1865, Vassar College stepped 
into line with 853 unclassified students. Toward the end of 
the second year, when classification was attempted, 116 were 
in the four college classes, 165 were special students, and 75 
were in sub-freshman classes. wo years after Vassar the 
University of Kansas admitted 29 girls, all in sub-freshman 
classes. In 1870 the University of California declared itself 
realy to receive women, but, so far as reports are available, no 
enrollments were made; while in December, 1870, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology distinguished one woman by allow- 
ing her a student's privileges. In this institution a separate 
laboratory for women was opened in November, 1877, wherein 
during the seven succeeding years 102 women received instruc- 
tion. During the year 1870 the University of Michigan ad- 
mitted two women; and in the academic year '69 to '70, at the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, Illinois, one was received 
for collegiate work. Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, was opened in 1871 to four women. The same year 
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Syracuse University—the successor and continuation of Genesee 
College, which admitted women from its opening—had 27 among 
its students. Cornell University gave in to the liberal spirit in 
1872, when Sage College was founded and 15 women were matric- 
ulated. In 1873 Boston University opened, and in 1875 Smith 
College, at Northampton, Massachusetts, began its course with a 
freshman class of 12. At the same time Wellesley College, at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, opened with 314 students, who, it is pre- 
sumed, were unclassified. The Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, the Harvard Annex, 
issued its first circular on February 22d, 187%, and its second on 
April 19th, 1879. In the autumn, at the opening of the first year’s 
work, 20 students presented themselves. Bryn Mawr College, 
which had during its first year 44 students within its walls (five 
held scholarships, three were graduates of other colleges, and one 
was a special student), began scholastic life September 15th, 1885. 
In 1887 Evelyn College, at Princeton, New Jersey, was established 
for the purpose of offering to women the instruction of Princeton 
University. In the first year 17 students were in attendance. 
Finally, at Columbia College women may receive degrees, and are 
admitted to periodical examinations. They have the use of the 
libraries, but not of the laboratories. In 1886 thirteen were 
matriculated in the collegiate course for women. 

To compare with these figures of tentative effort and incipient 
recognition, we have the number of women in attendance at the 
same colleges during the academic year from 1887 to 1888. The 
aggregate includes all but the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—which for 1887 reported 25 women students—and Co- 
lumbia College. The number is 8526. Of these Boston Univer- 
sity reported 195, a majority of whom were in the College of 
Liberal Arts; Bryn Mawr College, 81, of whom four were fel- 
lows, six took the work of graduates, one was a special student, 
and one a “hearer’’; the University of California, 47; Cornell 
University, 102; the University of Kansas, 180; the University 
of Michigan, 281; Northwestern University, 95, including three 
in the law school; Oberlin College, 796, more than one-half of 
whom were in the music and art departments, 52 in the clas- 
sical course, 57 in the philosophical course, 170 in the literary 
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course; Smith College, 367, of whom 35 were music students, 
26 art students; Syracuse University, 195, of whom 59 were in 
the College of Liberal Arts, 130 in the College of Fine Arts, five 
in the medical school; Vassar College, 297, including one resident 
graduate, 45 in special courses, 27 sub-freshmen, 53 in the school 
of arts; Wellesley College, 627, comprising music students and 
non-candidates for the bachelor’s degree; Wesleyan University, 
14, including one post-graduate; the University of Wisconsin, 
134. At the Harvard Annex, 103 women presented themselves 
and were admitted. Of these 70 engaged in special work, while 
33 pursued the same courses as those open to the regular Harvard 
undergraduates. 

To this date but five of these colleges are able to offer fellow- 
ships to women. Bryn Mawr comes notably first with five. 
They are annually awarded to graduates of colleges of good 
standing. They entitle the holder to free tuition, a furnished 
room in the college buildings, and $350 a year. A European 
fellowship will be awarded to a graduate of the college. Cornell 
affords eight fellowships of $400 each, open to women on pre- 
cisely the same conditions as tomen. The Massachusetts Insti- 
tution of Technology offers five fellowships, or more exactly 
“scholarships for graduates of the Institute,” available for men 
and women; and Wesleyan has one fellowship, amounting to 
$150, awarded to that member of the senior class who shall have 
passed the best examination in Greek. At the University of Wis- 
consin four annual fellowships have lately been established, and 
a fifth has also been endowed, which gives preference to graduates 
from Milwaukee County and to the department of mechanic arts. 
Owing to the conditions governing the latter it has been presumed 
that women will rarely be appointed to it. It may be added that 
in nearly every one of the colleges named there are undergraduate 
scholarships, and, in the case of the institutions admitting both 
men and women, that they are generally open to both on the same 
conditions. 

The value of the foregoing figures is increased by additional 
facts regarding the recognition of the fitness of women for boards 
of trust and instruction. In their appointment to the duties of 
the former, conservatism has generally been the rule. With the 
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exception of Boston University, which has two women trustees 
who “ have served many years,” the idea is a new one in the Kast 
and only now gaining foot-hold. At Smith College, although no 
women have yet served on the board of trustees, propositions, 
which will probably be adopted, have been made to fill new 
vacancies from the alumne. Vassar College has three alumna 
among its trustees, and six women have served Wellesley College 
in alike capacity. No alumna of this institution has been on the 
board of visitors or board of trustees. In the West, where we 
look for greater liberality, quicker insight, and fewer conventional 
‘“specters,’’ but two of the colleges of the associations have called 
women to their primary governing boards. In the University of 
Kansas one woman served for a few months, but her name was 
not, it is believed, formally submitted to the State Senate for 
confirmation. But the Northwestern University evidences a 
broader and more liberal spirit. Ilere one woman has served as 
trustee sixteen years, another fifteen, another fourteen, another 
twelve, and two eight years. The society directing the Harvard 
Annex is composed in part of women. 

Upon the secondary boards, those of instruction, the position 
and the recognition of women have been more noteworthy. 
Boston University has had four in its medical faculty. They 
have held the chairs of anatomy, gynecology, and diseases of 
children. Two women have belonged to the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts. At Bryn Mawr three have held the 
chairs of English, botany, and biology, although not all have had 
the title of professor. In the University of Kansas three women 
have been professors of French and German, and one of Greek; 
and about ten have been assistants. The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology has had one woman instructor in sanitary 
chemistry and one in biology. In the University of Michigan a 
few women have been appointed to subordinate positions ; for ex- 
ample, they have been assistants in botany, in the chemical] lab- 
oratory, and also in the medical department, especially in hospi- 
tal work. On the other hand, at Northwestern University women 
have been professors of French and esthetics, and instructors in 
French, drawing, and esthetics. In Oberlin there “has always 
been a considerable number of subordinate woman-teachers, 
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tutors, and instructors.” “We are ready,” the president writes, 
“to elect a woman professor.” “The number of male and female 
teachers is nearly equal” at Smith College. In the catalogue 
the men are termed “professor” or “instructor,” the women 
“teacher” or “assistant.” In Syracuse University there have 
been one woman professor and one instructor in the College of 
Liberal Arts. At Vassar College “about 30 graduates have held 
posts as teachers,” and “many women not alumne have been 
teachers and professors.” Their “positions have been of every 
grade . . . except that of president.” The faculty in Welles- 
ley College is composed mainly of women. Many of the alumne 
and former students are in the corps of instruction. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin there have been 26 subordinate instructresses 
in mathematics, French, German, Latin, English, history, botany, 
physiology, astronomy, music, and elocution. 

Further advancement of the status of women in colleges lies, 
according to the business rules of the world, in the matter of 
salaries. Moreover, the question of paying them equally with 
men, in colleges where they are employed, is of meaning and 
consequence, since it evidences the growth of the sense of women’s 
independence in higher professional life. It shows a develop- 
ment of that finer sensibility which concedes the freedom of 
every human being, and hesitates arbitrarily to limit such liberty. 
Therefore, upon this general principle, as well as for the every- 
day business reasons first mentioned, it is worthy of note that 
Boston University makes “no discrimination on the ground 
of sex,” and that at Bryn Mawr College women have had ina 
majority of instances the salaries of men doing the same class of 
work. From the University of Kansas a different report is re- 
ceived. Here women were at first given the same salaries as 
men. Lately they have received scant courtesy or recognition, 
although the success of each one has been pronounced. In the 
University of Michigan women have received the same compen- 
sation asmen. The President writes: 

‘IT may say in general that we have no reason to repent of the admis- 
sion of women; that they have excelled in every branch of study, that they 
have not suffered in health, and that they have obtained positions of influ- 


ence and usefulness as professors in women’s colleges, teachers in academies 
and high schools, physicians in hospitals and prisons, etc.” 
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In Northwestern University the salaries paid the women pro- 
fessors are not quite equal to the highest salaries paid to men; 
while at Oberlin College “now no distinction is made in salaries 
between men and women.” At Syracuse University women’s 
salaries are about the same as men would have in the same posi- 
tions. In Vassar College “the salaries for the same grade of 
work are the same whether that work is done by men or women.” 
The University of Wisconsin has had no fixed schedule of com- 
pensation. Individual salaries have been determined upon an 
individual basis. 

Such are the enormous changes that have come about since 
the end of the last century, when Sarah Worthington Goodrich, 
who had been fitted for college with a class of boys, “ cried 
when the other members of her class could enter college and she 


could not”; and since the president of Yale College wrote: 


‘*Be it known to you that I have examined Miss Lucinda Foote, twelve 
years old; and have found that in the learned languages, the Latin and 
Greek, she has made commendable progress, giving the true meaning of 
passages in the ‘Aeneid’ of Virgil, the ‘Select Orations’ of Cicero, and in 
the Greek Testament; and that she is fully qualified, except in regard to 
sex, to be received as a pupil of the freshman class of Yale University. 

**Given in the College Library the 22nd of December, 1783.” 


The elements that have aided the progress of the movement 
are manifold. Chief among them is the idea of the rights of the 
individual which inspirits our century. This spirit of democratic 
progress has not been content with applying itself to social and 
ethical problems of nations—to effecting, for instance, the down- 
fall of American slavery and the unification of Italy, or to es- 
saying the reconciliation of England and Ireland; it has also 
preached universal solidarity and striven toward an improved 
social order. In doing this it has set forth propositions regard- 
ing women and womanhood of which our fathers and mothers 
of the Revolutionary period had rarely the faintest perception. 
The offspring have made more reasonable and broader applica- 
tion of their forefathers’ principles. 

A second element tending to the growth of the educational 
wing of the woman movement is the vast changes in the needs 
and habits of domestic life wrought by the invention of machinery 
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and the massing of former household manufactures in the hands 
of corporations. This tendency has been rapidly developing. 
Formerly brewing and baking, weaving, bleaching, and kindred 
duties exhausted women’s strength. On account of such exhaus- 
tion they could have little if any interest in, or desire for, learn- 
ing, philanthropy, or questions of the day. In affirming this it 
would be far from right to say that these tasks, humble and 
sometimes merely menial, were despised. They were pleasurable 
for at least one reason; they gave vent to the constructive instinct 
which stirs in every healthful human body. But after ingenuity 
had devised and invented cheaper and easier methods of furnish- 
ing household supplies and necessities, there still remained 
women’s strength and their love of the “ light of things done.” 

In these two factors we have in the main the reasons Nau- 
sicaa goes to college. She still has her wedding linen, but it is 
not woven at a hand-loom in her father’s house, or washed in 
troughs by the sea. All this is done by the directed energies of 
steam and steel at centers of production and organized labor. At 
home her hands would be idle. She turns to higher education 
and becomes a companion not only for the Odysseus, but also for 
the Telemachos zexvupévos of to-day. 


Kate STEPHENS. 











THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PHILOSOPHERS tell us that “everything is perpetuated by the 
same principle from which it springs.”” One who is greater than 
philosophers teaches us that “ men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles.” Everything after its kind. The Christian 
world sprung from Christian education; and Christian education 
from Christian homes; and both from Christian faith. The 
Anglo-Saxon race in England, in Australia, in the United States, 
is trying the experiment of suspending this law of nature, to 
gather a vintage from the culture of thorns. Its scientific ex- 
periment is pushed still further. It is sowing thistles for a har- 
vest of figs. For, though neither England nor the American 
Union has renounced the name of Christian, the state in both has 
declared itself to be altogether and only secular in its attributes 
and in its action upon its subjects. In England an established 
church still lingers. In the colonies and in the United States 
there is none. The state does not profess to rear a Christian 
people, but only a population of citizens. And for this end the 
American common-school system, the English board-school sys- 
tem, and the secular system of Australia are supposed to be suffi- 
cient; that is, to perpetuate a race of citizens with civic virtues, 
and natural or even Christian morality. 

But here is a deeper law to be encountered and overcome. 
The society of mankind springs from the unity, authority, and 
obedience of homes, and is perpetuated by parental care and by 
the domestic life of the people. Filial duty is the root of civil 
obedience. Home is the school divinely founded for the first 
and deepest formation of men. The natural society of mankind 
is ordered and perpetuated by a natural faith in God, and by a 
natural law of manifold and divine obligations. Without God 
there can be no commonwealth. The education of every rising 
generation in the state of nature must be conformed to these 
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natural laws, or men will be not formed, but deformed; and 
there can be no common life, or action, or interest, or common- 
weal among men. They grow up not citizens, but units; selfish, 
isolated, and lawless. If this be true even of natural society, 
how much more of Christian commonwealths. Education 
stripped of Christianity can never rear a Christian people. Like 
the fall of man, it is a state of privation. 

If I had not been requested to give an opinion on the reading 
of the Bible in the common schools of the United States, I 
should not have ventured to speak upon the subject. It is 
enough for me to deal with our newly-established board-school 
system. As an Englishman, I am bound to respect with great 
consideration the legislative and public opinion of our American 
brethren. But, being called on by an American to speak, I will 
not be silent. Nevertheless, I shall confine myself to the ipsis- 
sima verba, the very syllables of American citizens, and of some 
of great public responsibility. After I have laid this foundation, 
I will, to the best of my power, answer the question proposed to 
me as to the reading of the Bible in the common schools. 

Some years ago, in writing of the dangers of the board-school 
system in this country, I asked the question, “Is the Christianity 
of England worth preserving?” I then pointed out that al- 
though the act of 1870, by which the board-school system was 
established, made provision for the secular teaching, but made 
no provision for the religious teaching, in such schools, neverthe- 
less, the religious instincts and conscience of the people of Eng- 
land had forced into almost every board school throughout the 
land the Bible, and the daily reading of it. 

Until 1870 all the schools of England had been positively 
and explicitly Christian; each denomination founded and taught 
its own schools, with a certain but small aid from Government. 
They were free, voluntary, and Christian. The board-school 
system introduced in 1870 was secular and lay. It excluded de- 
nominational Christianity and the teaching of religion by the 
ministers of religion. In pointing out the inevitable conse- 
quences of such a system, I quoted the results of fifty years of 
the common schools in America, and of the hundred years of the 
state education in France. The latter is outside of my present 
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subject, and I will confine myself, therefcre, to the former. I 
‘annot do so better than by transcribing what I then wrote. 

In the “ North American Review ” for December, 1880, is to 
be found an article by Mr. Richard Grant White, entitled “ The 
Public-school Failure.” He gives the history of the introduc- 
tion of the system of state education into the State and city of 
New York, and shows how the voluntary schools from that date 
ceased to exist. Then he adds: 


“‘This event was a public calamity, not only to the city of New York, but 
to the State; not only to the State, but to the whole country. Nor has the 
blight of its effect upon morals, upon politics, and upon education been 
confined to the country in which it was first felt. . . . From that time 
public education passed rapidly into municipal politics, and became an en- 
gine at once of political corruption and social deterioration.” 


The author then goes on to give the evidence of inspectors and 
others as to the inefficiency of the normal schools, of the teachers, 
and of the pupils. But this I dismiss, as it may be said that the 
efficiency of teachers and schools is within our power to control. 
But a far graver allegation follows, which I will give in his own 
words. He begins by quoting these words of the Superintendent 
of the Board of Education of New York in the “ Report” for 1879: 


‘‘In our day, and in the condition of American life, we need all the 
power of an educated intelligence in order to lift the masses, as well as to 
maintain an equilibrium in the forces of society. The distribution of knowl- 
edge is as necessary as the distribution of light. We need the distributive 
power of systems of education which will reach the lowest abodes, and 
penetrate to the farthermost hamlets of the land. The best education of 
the people will then become the best government of the people.” 


This fascinating doctrine Mr. White rightly affirms to be un- 
sound and utterly false. He says: 


‘‘Knowledge will not lift the masses except as a balloon is lifted, be- 
cause it is inflated with gas. Mere knowledge does not raise the quality of 
men’s moral natures. . . . The light of a thousand suns will not sus- 
tain life without the genial warmth of one. If ignorance were the mother 
of vice, and if our public-school system were what it is set up to be, the 
fruits of the latter would by this time have been manifest, plainly visible 
to the whole world, in our moral advancement as a people, in a higher tone 
in our society, in the greater purity of our politics and the incorruptibility 
of our legislators, in the increased probity of the executive officers of our 
State and municipal governments and of our corporate financial bodies, in 
the superior wisdom and more solid integrity of our bench, in the sobriety 
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of our matrons and the modesty of our maidens, in the greater faithfulness 
of wives, in the diminution of divorces, in the steady decrease of vice and 
crime and idleness and vagrancy and vagabondage. . . . [After fifty 
years of common schooling] our large towns swarm with idle, vicious lads 
and young men who have no visible means of support. Our rural districts 
are infested with tramps—a creature unknown to our fathers, and even to 
us in our youth. 

‘*The corruption of legislative bodies, open bribery at elections, a nota- 
ble decline in the character of the bench, dishonesty in business, betrayal 
of trust so common as to escape shame, politics becoming a trade, and fall- 
ing year by year into lower hands. Divorces have multiplied until they 
have become a stock jest in the facetious column of our newspapers. Crime 
and vice have increased, year after year, almost pari passu with the de- 
velopment of the public-school system. . . Filial respect and parental 
love have both diminished. . . . This is the condition in which we ae 
after more than half a century of experience of our public-school system.” 


Mr. White says truly: “Do not tell me that this would have 
been even without it. Your only justification for the system was 
that by it all this would be prevented.” I should not venture to 
quote these statements from any but an American hand. 

Our next American witness will be the editor of a periodical 
published in California, under the title of the “Family’s De- 
fender.” Its object is to protect the rights of parents and the 
domestic life of the people. The editor says: 


““A candidate for governor who to-day should venture before the people 
on a platform of ‘ Christian education for Christian children,’ would be hope- 
lessly beaten at the polls, the majority of voters who would cast their bal- 
lots against him being themselves professed Christians, but brought up in 
the negative and essentially pagan atmosphere of the public schools. 
According to this system every child is entitled to be educated at the pub- 
lic expense, and every parent is bound to send his children to the public 
schools. . . . Under this system it is not the parent, but the general 
public through its elected school directors, that selects and dismisses the 
teachers, that rebuilds and repairs school-houses, etc. The general public, 
and not the parent of the child, has the authority to determine, in all 
cases of alleged sickness or other ailment, whether the child has sufficient 
reason to absent itself from school, . . . todetermine the course of 
study, the kind of companions with whom it shall associate, and what par- 
ticular books the child shall study. And for his conduct the teacher is an- 
swerable, not to the parents of his pupils, but to the public-school official.” 


This system, the editor contends, “is essentially and intrinsically 
wrong;”’ it is “a palpable and perpetual violation of the. moral 
law.” There are, the author goes on to say, three particulars in 
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which this system is intrinsically unjust, and therefore intrin- 
sically and essentially bad, apart from all religious arguments. 

First, it is unjust to the taxpayer, who is forced to pay for 
the education of children whose parents can and ought to pay for 
the education of their offspring. Every parent is as much bound 
by the law of nature to educate his children as he is bound to 
feed and clothe them. 

Secondly, it is unjust to parents. By the law of nature 
fathers and mothers have by right the guardianship of their own 
children. Parents have the right to control the education of 
their children. They are bound to select such schools and in- 
structors as they believe to be safest and best for their children. 
They are bound also in duty to watch over the associations of 
their children, and to control them with entire independence. 
The common-school system violates all these rights, and obstructs 
all these duties. Parental authority is defeated, and filial affec- 
tion and obedience are thereby diminished and destroyed. ‘‘ The 
relaxation of parental authority has always been found one of 
the surest indications of the decline of social order, and the un- 
failing precursor of public turbulence and anarchy.” 

Thirdly, this system is unjust to the children. It strikes at 
their most vital and sacred rights. The common-school system 
withdraws the child from the influences which the law of nature 
has provided for its moral training and formation; and it substi- 
tutes, and can substitute, nothing in the place of the parental 
conscience, responsibility, love, and interest in the welfare and 
moral formation of the child. Children have a natural right to 
be trained and formed by the moral law. Schools without re- 
ligion cannot give this formation, for morals are the relations 
between God and man, and between man and man. And these 
relations cannot be taught without teaching at least the religion 
of nature, and a knowledge of the Divine Lawgiver to whom we 
must give account. This the state refuses to teach, and yet it 
withdraws the child from the control of the parent, thereby mak- 
ing it impossible for the parent to confide the child to teachers of 
his own choice. 

“If God has made parents to prize the honor, the moral purity, the 
spotless virtue of their children to such a degree that no greater earthly 
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calamity could befall them than its degradation and moral ruin, was it not 
in order that through parental vigilance and guardianship the child might 
be protected from the contamination and touch of vice?” 

The law of nature has invested parents with these responsi- 
bilities. Nature knows nothing of “school directors.” But the 
common-school system robs the children of this parental guar- 
dianship, and commits them by compulsion to the school direc- 
tors, the representatives of the “general public.” The editor 
sums up his case as follows: 

‘** First, we ask of every taxpayer that he assist us in the work of exon- 
erating himself from the unjust burden of paying for the education of chil- 
dren, not his own, whose parents are abundantly able to pay for their 
education. Secondly, we ask every father and mother . . . to assert 
and maintain the true dignity and authority of the parental office. We 
ask that they, and not somebody else, be allowed to determine for their 
children who shall be their teachers, and who their companions.” 

Such is the common-school system in the American republic, 
over which as yet the Platonic and communistic theory that the 
children of a state belong not to their parents but to the state, has 
never yet exerted its malignant spell. The American common- 
wealth has in it too much of English and Puritan blood, its vital 
relation to our seventeenth century is too vivid and powerful, to 
endure the theory that the children belong to the general pub- 
lic, and that the state may create them in its own image and 
likeness. Nevertheless, in its zeal for education it has admitted 
the false principles which legitimately lead to this conclusion. 
Education that is only secular dooms religion to gradual extinc- 
tion. Education that is common violates conscience. Education 
that is secular, common, and compulsory violates the rights both 
of parents and of children. Logically, on these principles the 
schools are schools of the state, the children are the children of 
the state, and their formation is at the will of the state against 
all rights, parental or divine. As yet these syllogisms are dor- 
mant beyond the Atlantic. They are awake and in pride of 
place in France 

Once more I beg the reader to remember that these words are 
not the words of an English critic, but of American citizens, 
loyal and patriotic; and one of them worthily confirmed by the 
Senate in the high and responsible office of assistant attorney- 
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general to the government of the United States. What Mr. 
Montgomery affirmed years ago he has once more affirmed in his 
book entitled “The School Question from a Parental and Non- 
sectarian Standpoint.” 

Having, in 1883, asked my own countrymen, “Is the Chris- 
tianity of England worth preserving ?” affirming, as I do, that 
the board-school system tends inevitably to its extinction, I will 
ask my American brethren, both Catholic and Protestant, “ Is 
the Christianity of America worth preserving?” being rationally 
and firmly convinced that the public-school system also tends in- 
evitably to its extinction. As I appealed years ago to the Chris- 
tian conscience of England in Anglicans, Non-conformists of 
every name, and in Catholics, so now I would appeal to the 
Christian conscience of the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and to those who forsook home, and all that the world counts 
dearest, for liberty of conscience, to defend themselves from 
secular meddling in faith and religion. 

Mr. Montgomery’s book is divided into seventeen chapters, 
each presenting a new argument in condemnation of the public- 
school system. To*do justice to this impeachment would be to 
transcribe the book. All that can be done in an article is to 
recite the chief arguments, passing over the subsidiary proofs. 

1. His first charge against the public-school system is that 
it is anti-parental; or, in other words, that it transfers the au- 
thority of parents to a public board, and subjects parents to its 
authority; thereby violating a divine and natural law. 2. He 
gives statistics to show that in states where parental authority is 
respected in education, crime, suicide, and insanity are notably 
less than in the states where the anti-parental public-school sys- 
tem exists. 3. He shows that the rights of all parents, Catholic 
and Protestant, Jew and unbeliever, are all alike violated, and 
that all are equally bound to vindicate the common rights of 
parents and children. 4. He then shows, by the evidence of 
moralists, jurists, and of the Roman Pontiffs, that the authority 
and right to educate their children are, by the divine and natural 
law, inalienably in the parents against all civil or municipal au- 
thorities. 5. He shows, further, the power of parents and homes 
in the formation of the character and life of men, and that no 
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other power or agency can do what the law of nature alone can 
do. Common sense and experience prove this, he affirms, by the 
moral confusion and wreck of youth, both men and women, 
trained in the public-school system. 6. He then shows that 
morals cannot be taught without religion, and that the state, 
without violating its own constitution, cannot teach either. 7. 
He gives a scheme in seven propositions, whereby the state could 
recognize and subsidize only the secular instruction of the school 
system, leaving absolute freedom of choice to parents in con- 
science and religion. 8. Lastly, he shows the danger of ineffi- 
cient and immoral teachers, and the certainty that good and effi- 
cient teachers, through dissatisfaction with the public-school 
system, are withdrawing from it. 

I can give but a few of the proofs offered for this contention, 
and then comment on certain of the main points of the argument. 
His main contention rests upon two assertions: 1. That the au- 
thority and rights of parents, which are founded on the natural 
and revealed law of God, are violated by the public and common- 
school system. 2. That the exclusion of religion from the 
schools excludes also the teaching of morality, and that such 
negative instruction is not education, and deprives the young of 
such formation of character as will protect them from vice and 
crime, and signally destroys filial obedience and the love and 
shelter of home life. 

I. We will now take the first of these assertions. The New 
England public-school system, which for two hundred years was 
confined to a certain number of the States, is now by law 
established throughout the whole American republic. Mr. 
Montgomery distinguishes the two systems of education which 
subsisted side by side down to 1860 as the parental and the anti- 
parental. And he takes as the test of their efficiency the moral 
and physical results. “B 
He says: 


y their fruits ye shall know them.” 


‘*Keeping steadily in view . . . thata people properly educated are 
more moral, virtuous, contented, happy, and law-abiding than an ignorant 
people, let us suppose that we somehow find living side by side two com- 
munities, one of which is made up almost entirely of educated people, 
while the other is largely composed of illiterate people ; and let us further 
suppose that amongst those considered educated you find that in propor- 
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tion to their population they have six criminals to where the more illiter- 
ate community has but one [nearly two paupers where the illiterate have 
but one, two insane to one, four suicides to one, three deaths from indul- 
gences of brutal passions to two], what conclusion would you arrive at with 
reference to that kind of education?” * 

He then takes a group of six New England States; Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, for educated States, and for unlettered States the 
six States of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. The first six States had 2,665,945 
native-born white inhabitants, of whom only 8453 could neither 
read nor write; the last six had 3,181,969, a larger population, 
of whom 262,802 adults could neither read nor write. Now, 
these two groups started originally under conditions almost 
identical of race, language, laws, manners, and religion. There 
was one point in which they differed: 

‘*More than two hundred years ago the principle was incorporated into 
the legislation of Massachusetts that the whole people must be educated to 
a certain degree, at the public expense, irrespective of any social distinc- 
tions.” 

‘*In the six New England States the proportion of illiterate whites was 
only one to every 312, while Virginia and her five sisters counted one illiter- 
ate toevery 12. . . . Howstand the criminal lists? Massachusetts and 
her five sisters, out of her native population of a little more than two and a 
half millions, had on the 1st June, 1860, just 2459 criminals in prison; 
while Virginia and her five comparatively unlettered companions, with a 
native white population of over three millions, had but 477 in prison.” + 
That is, the New England six had one to every 1064; the other 
six, one to every 6670. So again as to pauperism; there was one 
pauper to every 178, as against one to every 345. Suicides were 
one in every 13,235, as against one in every 56,584; of deaths from 
criminal passions, one in 84,737, as against one in 128,729; and 
of insanity, one in every 800, as against one in 1682. All this 
needs explanation, which has never been given. It is easy to 
foresee many cavils, but the substance of the impeachment can- 
not be refuted. The conclusion is inevitable and peremptory. 
There is something wrong in the system of education. What 
that is we shall hereafter see. 

The same system of education, with the same results, has 
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been founded in California, which now outstrips Massachusetts 
in its proportion of criminals. The newspapers of San Francisco 
are beginning to see this. The Boston correspondent of the 
“ Morning Call” says that “a large number of public-school men 
have come to the conclusion that the public-school system” of 
that city “is a failure.’* The “Alta California” calls the 
public-school system “ our anaconda,” and adds: 


‘*If we are to judge this system by its apparent fruits, we shall have to 
pronounce it not only a melancholy but a most disastrous failure, and that 
it will be idle to look for the cause of the general rowdyism, idleness, and 
viciousness of the rising generation anywhere but in the training which it 
has been receiving.” 

On March 28th, 1874, the California legislature enacted that 
“every parent, guardian, or other person . . . having charge 
or control of any child or children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, shall be required to send such child or children to 
a public school,” unless such child or children are excused from 
such attendance by the board of education of the city.+ 

‘*The parents must show to the satisfaction of the board that the bodily 
or mental condition of the child renders it unable to attend. The parents 


are thus stripped of the guardianship of their children, and are dependent 
on an irresponsible board of school trustees.” 


Since 1850 the State of New York has increased its expense 
for schooling by more than three hundred per cent., and the in- 
crease of crime is over five hundred per cent. In the last thirty 
years the school expenditure in Illinois has increased fourfold, 
and the ratio of crime in the white population has also quad- 
rupled. In order to prevent crime, Massachusetts in 1647 gave 
the educational control to the public, and after over two hundred 
years’ trial (to wit, in 1860) had a native white criminal to 
every 649 people. Virginia, down to 1860, had always left the 
educational control of children to their fathers and mothers, and 
the result was one criminal to every 6566 inhabitants. Mr. 
Montgomery gives in full the official statistical tables on which 
his statements are based, and says: 

‘In the face of these startling statistics, is it not high time for those 
who claim that the present public-school system tends to diminish crime, 


* « The School Question,” p. 18. + Ibid. p. 19. 
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to point out at least one State, or one fraction of a State, where the system 
has not produced exactly the opposite result?” 


And once more, to guard himself against the imputation of say- 
ing that “education leads to crime,” he says again it is a “ false 
system of education ” * against which this charge is brought. 

This transfer of parental authority to the public has inevita- 
bly produced a subjection of parents to the school-teachers. By 
the law of nature and of revelation parents are charged with the 
duty, and have also the right, to nurture and train their own off- 
spring, to rear and to educate them, to choose the teachers, 
companions, schools, and kind of education their children shall 
receive. This is violated and subverted at one blow in the pub- 
lic-school system. By the 654th section of the penal code of 
California, any parent is guilty of a misdemeanor “ who upbraids 
a teacher of any public school in the hearing of a pupil.” A 
most just provision, if the upbraiding be petulant or needless; 
but what if it be for patent and evident immorality? It may be 
imprudent, but certainly just. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his bien- 
nial “ Report” for 1864, quotes the judicial decisions of some of 
the Eastern States, and maintains that “the child should be 
taught to consider his instructor in many respects superior to the 
parent in point of authority”; that the vulgar impression that 
parents have a legal right to dictate to teachers “is entirely 
erroneous; and, further, that parents have no remedy as against 
the teacher. If his conduct is approved by his employers (the 
public board), the parents have no remedy against him or them.”’+ 

If the parents of the United States submit even to the enun- 
ciation of such pedantic enormities, they are the most submissive 
of free people. In England such intolerable language would 
light a flame in every home. On all this Mr. Montgomery, with 
great truth and force, writes as follows: 

‘Thus, the law of nature and nature's God, which ordains that it is both 
the right and duty of parents to educate their children, and ‘in such man- 
ner as they believe will be most for their future happiness,’ is utterly dis- 
regarded and set at naught by the state, which ordains that it is neither 
the right nor the duty of parents, but of the state, to say when, where, by 
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whom, and in what manner our children shall be educated. . . . Hence 
it is, and we assert it without the fear of successful contradiction, that those 
communities which have so long and so glaringly violated nature’s laws in 
the matter of education, are now reaping so heavy and so deadly a harvest 
of crime, pauperism, insanity, and suicides.” * 

II. The second cause of the failure of the public-school sys- 
tem to produce personal or public morality lies, as Mr. Mont- 
gomery contends, in the absence of religious and moral teaching. 
Washington had insight and foresight enough to say, “ Let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion.” Morality is the code of duty arising 
from the relations of man to God, and of man to man. How can 
these relations be known without religion, revealed and natural? 
And how can the state teach morality without, so far at least, 
departing from its professed neutrality as to religion? Mr. Mont- 
gomery says: 

‘“*We say, let the state neither undertake to teach nor to pay for the 
teaching of morality or religion, because it is impossible to teach a state- 
morality without teaching a state-religion, and it is impossible to teach 
a state-religion without the destruction of the religious liberty of the citi- 
zen. Should the state ever assume the burden of paying for religious 


teaching, its next step would logically be to assume the right to say what 
that religious teaching should be.”’ + 


sut the public-school system makes no provision for the lib- 
erty of conscience. <All children are compelled to pass through 
the common school, in which neither religion nor morality can be 
taught. It is idle to say that religion and morality can be taught 
in Sunday-schools, or by parents at home. A religion once a 
week is not the religion of Christians; neither can men be formed 
and trained by talk on a Sunday afternoon. It needs the constant 
and continuous action and influence of parents and of teachers, 
from infancy to the age of reason and from the age of reason to 
the riper years of youth, to form the mind, heart, conscience, will, 
that is, the character of a nation. Mr. Montgomery has drawn 
out with great force of reason and a vivid human sympathy, the 
power of a home, with all its charities, chastities, and sanctities, 
over sons and daughters, not only in childhood, but after they 
have entered into the perils and perplexities of life. Of this, as 
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he contends, the public-school system robs the rising generation 
of the American people. The results of fifty years are already 
seen. What will be the end thereof all men may prophesy. 


‘In the month of December, 1881, a California State Teachers’ Institute 
was held in San Francisco, With scarcely a dissentient voice it was de- 
clared that the children of our public-schools were addicted to ‘ lying and 
dishonesty.’* . . . A committee of Massachusetts ladies made a report 
declaring that ‘ the teachers almost universally complain of the prevalence 
of lying, stealing, profanity, and impurity among their scholars,’ ” + 

And, what is more, the legislature of Massachusetts two hun- 
dred years ago enacted that “the whole people must be educated 
to a certain degree; all children shall be educated at the public 
expense, irrespective of any social distinctions.”{ No doubt 
the aim of this leveling theory is to bring about a universal 
equality by education, which history shows to be unattainable; 
or, if transiently attained in youth, certain to be destroyed at 
once as soon as men or women enter upon their careers in life. 
‘“Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret.” It is evident that 
in this arbitrary and unnatural attempt to reverse the laws of 
Providence the great majority of children are trained for a career 
which to them is impossible, and are not trained for the lot 
which inevitably awaits them when they leave school and fall 
back into their old homes. Many a father and mother toil night 
and day to clothe a son for the common school in a fitting garb, 
like his richer companions. When he leaves school, with hands 
unused to manual labor, and with thoughts and cravings for 
which his home gives no satisfaction, how can he be content with 
his humble lot?) And how can he be free from the temptations 
which surround a discontented man? It is this danger that is 
now forcing itself upon the conscience of men in every condition 
and profession in America. <A generation of young men is rising 
for whom there is no provision either in their homes or in the 
public life of the States. They can find no employment suitable 
or proportioned to their training, and are therefore driven by dis- 
appointment into courses disastrous to themselves and to society. 
So long as the social state by uncontrollable laws develops social 
inequalities, it is useless and perilous to educate all men as if 
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society were a dead level, “irrespective of any social distinc- 
tions.” 

I will now answer the question proposed to me, whether the 

Bible should be read in the public and common schools of the 
American Union. 
} I rejoice that it is read in the board schools of England, even 
without a right interpretation. It is better that children should 
know the name, the character, the work, the life, the parables of 
the Saviour of the world, than that they should grow up without 
the knowledge of his name. But it is to be always borne in 
mind that the Bible is “the Bible only in the right sense of the 
Bible.” A man’s will is his will only in the intention of his will, 
and human justice swiftly punishes the perversion of the last 
testament of the departed. But with the law and practice of the 
public and common schools before me, I cannot see: 

1. How the state can retain its purely secular character and 
action if the Bible be introduced into the schools. The Bible is 
immutably a code of religion. 2. Nor how the state can order 
its introduction without violating the religious conscience and 
y spiritual independence of the American people. 38. Nor how the 
reading of the Bible in any sense but its own true sense can edu- 
cate the children of Christian parents. 4. Nor how the reading 
of it can counterbalance the intrinsic moral evils of the common- 
school system, especially in the violation of parental authority 
and the destruction of the instincts of home. 

The state has a right to protect itself from the crimes com- 
mitted by children who are abandoned by vicious or careless 
parents. It does so by reformatory and industrial schools. The 
state has a duty to protect the children abandoned by careless or 
criminal parents, and notably to protect the rights of such chil- 
dren to the inheritance of a human and Christian education. 
For these two ends compulsion is lawful and just. 

What parents ought to do, and through their own unnatural 
abandonment of their children do not do, the state has both right “ 
and duty to provide for, in loco parentis, which phrase declares 
that the state is not the parent, and that the children are not the 
children of the state. This theory of Athens in its corruption, 


and of France in its revived paganism, has no place or right in 
5 
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Christian, or even natural society. Ancient Rome would have 
made short work of all such pretensions of the state in violation 
of the patria potestas. 

If there be in the world a people jealous of liberty of con- 
science, and resolved to confine the powers of the state within 
the strict sphere of secular legislation, it is the people of the 
American Union. But they have unconsciously submitted to a 
system of public and compulsory education which violates both 
these vital laws of their Constitution. Compulsory. education, 
without free choice and provision for that free choice in matters 
of religion and conscience, is, and ever must be, unjust and de- 
structive of the moral life of a people. 

It is not for me to suggest to the mature wisdom and the 
high jurisprudence of the statesmen of America how the public- 
school law should be amended. It is clearly in conflict with 
both parental rights and liberty of conscience. No education 
law can prosper which is not in conformity with parental rights 
and liberty of conscience. A state education which is in conflict 
with these two laws of nature and of God can only work out 
confusion and end in a catastrophe. 

I have written these pages with great unwillingness, lest I 
should seem to be wanting in amity and comity to my American 
brethren. It is not I that have spoken, but those who love their 
own free and Christian land too dearly to be silent when danger 
is seen to be at hand. S. Gregory, the apostle of the English 
speech, says that to be silent when evil is coming is to betray 
the flock. Fugisti quya tacuisti. Silence is flight. Your own 
brethren have lifted up the voice of warning; I am only a sad 
and reluctant echo. 

Henry EDWARD CARDINAL MANNING. 


| 
| 





DREAMS AS RELATED TO LITERATURE. 


To the ordinary practical man the poet is apt to appear a sort 
of dreamer. And this view is in a measure correct, for the realm 
of fiction into which the imaginative writer seeks to bear us has 
at least this in common with dream-land, that it greatly transcends 
our every-day humdrum world in romantic tint and thrilling 
effect. Nor is this all. We know from the confessions of poets 
that at the moment of imaginative invention the procession of 
images takes on the semblance of a real external pageant. Like 
the dreamer, the poet seems to be looking on a scene detached 
from himself, and of which he is not the creator but merely the 
spectator. This dream-like attitude of the poet’s mind would be 
specially striking in the first crude stages of the poetic art. The 
primitive poet seems, so far as we are able to reconstruct him, to 
have possessed a much more child-like imagination than the 
modern one—an imagination more spontaneous and daring in its 
movements, less fettered by a strict standard of verisimilitude. 
Quite naturally, therefore, he gave himself out to be, and was 
regarded by his audience as being, a veritable seer of visions. 

With the progress of culture this naive view of imaginative 
creation would no doubt be modified. The clearer consciousness 
of artistic creation as an orderly process Sf construction after 
nature’s own model, would tend to separate literary production 
from dreaming, both as a process and asa result. Yet with all 
this growth of clearer ideas both as to dreaming and poetic in- 
vention, the bond that first joined them has never been wholly 
sundered; for, notwithstanding the wide empire acquired by 
nature and truth in the region of imaginative production, there 
has always remained a good residual territory where other poetic 
impulses have kept sway. The primitive, childlike longing for 
pure marvel has never been expelled from literature. Hence we 
find that throughout its history it has ever and again been harking 
back to its first freer and more dream-like form. In the drama, 
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in poetry, and in prose fiction we detect an impulse to throw aside 
for the nonce the trammels of reality, and to indulge in those 
ampler and more sportive movements which are natural alike to 
the pristine and to the dreaming fancy. 

It would take too long to illustrate fully the various ways in 
which the creative writer has invested his composition with a 
dream-like appearance. Sometimes the dream character is not 
explicitly defined, but gradually impressed on us by the quality 
of the contents. This applies to a good deal of the more romantic 
kind of story, in which the most astonishing agents, genii, fairies, 
and the rest, play their part, and where the order of events is no 
longer determined by the poor contrivance of natural law, but 
conforms itself to our daring and splendid wishes. Who, for ex- 
ample, did not feel, when first reading “The Arabian Nights,” 
that he had entered another dream-land, more stupendous and more 
delightfully mysterious than that to which his own dream-fancy 
lifts him? In many parts of Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,” again, 
the matter and form have in them something unmistakably 
dream-like. The strange scenery, the stranger figures, the con- 
fusion of the hideous and the beautiful, the splendid pageants, 
the hair-breadth deliverances from danger—this and much else 
partakes of the gorgeous confusion of the dream. The very 
drowsiness of the Spenserian stanza, too, especially when wedded 
to the description of some scene of transcendent loveliness, seems 
to help the dream-mood in which one follows the series of dis- 
solving views. Even Shakespeare, that most diligent student of 
life and most skillful of its delineators, was able, when he chose, 
to give a true dream-touch to his compositions. ‘The Tempest,” 
and better still the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” may be taken 
as a specimen of the more prankish and dream-like movements 
of the poet’s fancy. The confusion and topsy-turvy of this elf- 
rule, the delightful absurdities into which the sleep-bound 


personages are drawn—all this affects us like a dream. Even in 





our own day, when fiction is on the whole photographic in its 
realism, we see the story-teller now and again rushing wildly off 
into the lawless realm of wonder-land. Passing by such reckless 
romancers as M. Jules Verne, one may allude in English liter- 
ature to Mr. Lewis Carroll, who, in his “Alice’s Adventures in 
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Wonderland” and “Through the Looking-glass,” has created 
arealm delightfully akin to dream-land in its complete detach- 
ment from our familiar every-day world; and to Messrs. Anstey 
and R. L. Stevenson, the former of whom in his “ Vice Versa” 
and the latter in his “New Arabian Nights” and other works, 
very cleverly imitate the more sober workmanship of our dream- 
fancy by palming off on the reader as quite serious narrative the 
most daring combination of miracle and familiar prosaic fact. 

It is not merely in the representation of the delights of won- 
der-land that fiction becomes dream-like. There are the fascinating 
horrors as well as the magic beauties of the dream-world; and 
many persons, it is said, are familiar with the experience of dream- 
ing only in its most repulsive form of nightmare. Literature 
also has its special compartment of nightmare fiction which seems, 
in its effort to hold the reader’s mind fixed in a state of intense 
expectant horror, to be trying to imitate the effect of a weird and 
ghastly dream. The stories of Hoffmann, Poe, and the rest might 
indeed well be called “ Feverish Dreams,” so completely do they 
lay aside fact and probability in order to indulge the reader to 
the top of his bent in the agitating pleasures of the awful and 
gruesome. And here, again, it is worth noting that in our own 
age, so creditably distinguished for its scientific spirit and its 
reverence for fact in art as in life, the appetite for ‘creepy ” 
nightmare stories appears to be particularly keen and capacious. 

It is time, however, to refer to those forms of literature which 
are avowedly modeled on the pattern of dreams. Here, it is 
plain, the quality of the impression produced will depend on the 
reader’s recognizing the essential marks of a dream. We moderns 
have’ studied, so to speak, the physiognomy of dreams, and have 
grown in a measure familiar with their strange features. We 
know the pranks of the dream-fancy, the elfish way in which 
she jumbles together times, places, persons, and events, all with 
the comical pretense of building up a consistent and life-like 
whole. We are thoroughly conversant with her favorite tricks, 
her shameless exaggerations, her miracles of transformation, her 
clever way of piling up incongruity on incongruity without ex- 
citing the least astonishment in the mind that beholds the phan- 
tasmagoria. We know, too, by what seemingly inadequate agen- 
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cies she can lift us to the highest peaks of happiness or sink us 
in the very abyss of misery. And we expect the poet who pro- 
fesses to talk the dream-language to reproduce these characteris- 
tics, and we judge of his imaginative powers in part according to 
his success in this respect. 

The adoption of the dream-form may spring from a variety 
of motives. Thus, for example, the religious teacher has often 
thrown his ideas into the semblance of a dream. Bunyan would 
have us believe that he dreamt his strangely fascinating allegory, 
and on the whole it may be said that the long, laborious pilgrim- 
age, with its preternatural sufferings and no less preternatural re 
freshments, very well answers to the idea of adream. Mysticism, 
as might be expected, lends itself particularly well to a dream- 
like expression. In the famous dreams and visions of Sweden- 
borg we see the spiritual apprehension of the unseen taking on 
the form of a dream sublimely impressive in the vast range of its 
flight and the solemn mystery of its spectacle. 

In poetic composition proper the dream-form has its motive 
in some lyrical feeling. Now it is the elegiac impulse to recall, 
as to sleeping vision, the form of some lost friend, as in Milton’s 
sonnet on his deceased wife. Now it is the wish to indulge 
some pleasing fancy of what might have been, as in Lamb's 
charming reverie, “ Dream-children.” In other instances it is 
rather the desire to imitate some particular dream-effect; for ex- 
ample, the fascinating horror at the deathward rush, as in De 
Quincey’s opium-dream, “The English Mail Coach’; or the daz- 
ing impression of illimitable space, as in Jean Paul Richter’s 
dream, “ Upon the Universe”; or the delightful wonderment at 
the vast aérial scenery of dream-land, as in Shelley’s poem, 
“Marianne’s Dream ”’; or the feeling of relief as the first crowded 
confusion resolves itself into distinct and recognizable forms, as 
in Lord Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women”’; or, lastly, the min- 
gled delight and terror at the weird witcheries of the dream-fancy, 
as in Heine’s “Trdumbilder.”’ 

Thus far we have been touching on only one side of the rela- 
tion of dreams to literature, namely, the tendency of the imagina- 
tive writer to throw his creation into the guise of a dream. Since 
in this case the product is given out as the writer’s own vision, 
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we may call this use of the dream in literature the subjective or 
lyrical. From this we may distinguish an objective or dramatic 
use. Here the writer has to portray or describe the dream of 
another, namely, one of the actors in his story. In this employ. 
ment of the dream, which has been very common in ancient and 
modern times, there is obviously a demand made not only on the 
poet's knowledge of dreams but on his sense of dramatic fitness. 

In this dramatic treatment of dreams we see a marked con- 
trast between ancient and modern literature, answering to differ- 
ent conceptions of the significance of dreaming. To primitive 
man the dream-phantom is a reality as much as what he sees with 
his waking eyes. Thus the image-form of the dead father or 
comrade is his second self, that is, his sprite or ghost. This view 
is illustrated in the dream that Homer ascribes to Achilles. The 
hero is visited in his sleep by the apparition of his dead friend 
Patroclus, whose body lies unburied on the battle-field, and who 
comes to take leave of his friend and to make his last request: 

**Let my pale corse the rite of burial know.” 
It may be added that the very large dramatic function of the 
ghost down to the time of Shakespeare and later, is merely a sur- 
vival of this early view of dreaming. In Shakespeare it is dead 
men—Hamlet’s father, Banquo, Clarence, and the rest—whose 
phantoms appear and terrify. And as such they are merely a 
slight transformation of the primitive ancestral dream-apparition. 
In the “ Winter’s Tale” the appearance of the dead Hermione to 
Antigonus, charging him what to do with her babe, is attributed 
to a dream, but still a peculiarly real and apparation-like dream : 
‘*for ne’er was a dream 
So like a waking.” 

After this crude idea that the dream-image is a material reality 
had in a measure been outgrown, the dream preserved a super- 
natural significance as a divine communication. This belief in 
the symbolic nature of the dream, which pervaded the ancient 
world and which has persisted even into our scientific age, has 
had a profound influence on the literary treatment of the subject. 
In ancient literature the dream is constantly introduced in this 
symbolic and premonitory character. Thus in Homer the war- 
like heroes are warned, by the deities that specially befriend them, 
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of some coming evil. Penelope, in her dream of the geese, has 
the veil lifted from the future, and by the aid of her husband's 
interpretation looks forward to the slaughter of her suitors. 
Sometimes the dream comes from an unfriendly source, as in the 
“lying dream” that was sent by Zeus to Agamemnon to entice 
him into disastrous battle. 

The advantages of this conception for literary purposes are 
obvious. In the first place, the dream, conceived as a divinely- 
imparted sign, supplies the story-teller with a valuable additional 
string by which he may move the puppets of his show. By a 
timely dream the hero may be warned of unknown perils, and 
gain the enormous advantage over his adversaries of being able 
to look into the future. But it is not merely as a useful bit of 
mechanism that the premonitory dream is serviceable in a story. 
To the popular imagination dreams have always been charged 
with a supernatural meaning, and the writer that introduces a 
premonitory dream into his story touches his readers by mo- 
mentarily bringing into relief those supernatural agencies which 
they faintly descry in the background of the earthly scene. 

Hence the very frequent resort to the premonitory dream in 
modern as in ancient literature. Shakespeare makes ample use 
of it. It is enough to refer to the prophetic dreams of Clarence, 
Gloster, Calphurnia, and Cleopatra. And the Shakespearian 
dramatists follow him in this respect. A curious use is made of 
the supposed supernaturalism of dreams in Webster's play, “ The 
White Devil.” Victoria relates to Duke Brachiano a dream in 
which she seemed to be sitting under a yew-tree in the dead of 
night. Her husband and the Duchess found her there, accused 
her of going to tear up the tree and put a withered blackthorn 
in its place, and vowed to bury her alive. But as they proceeded 
to dig, there came a whirlwind and let fall a massive arm from 
that tree, which struck both dead. Those who hear the narration 
at once regard it as a sort of supernatural hint, and give the 
Duke to understand that he is the tree that is to do for them both. 

To come to a more recent instance, Schiller saves Wallenstein 
by means of a warning dream. The hero imagines that he rushes 
into battle, has his horse killed under him, sinks to the ground, 
and is being trampled to death, when a savior arm seizes him. 
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This dream is interesting because the dream-deliverer actually 
presents himself in the flesh on the hero’s waking up. To come 
to still more recent fiction, a bare allusion may be made to the 
bold device of transmitting a dream-like warning in the shape of 
an audible call, which is resorted to in “Jane Eyre,” and in Mr. 
Charles Reade’s ‘“ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 

Although the supernatural significance of dreams is still recog- 
nized by literature in a shy sort of way, this does not constitute 
their sole source of value to the imaginative writer. The modern 
world attaches its own special meaning to the realm of dreams. 
Our habits of scientific scrutiny and analysis have led us to see 
in the wondrous visions of the night phenomena which are per- 
fectly natural and explicable by the circumstances of the case. 
We know something about the bodily and mental causes that 
produce dreams, and even the influences that serve to impress a 
particular shape on our dream. And while we thus know some- 
thing about the general conditions of dreaming, we can see how 
each individual’s dreams are connected with him in particular and 
individual experiences. As Mercutio so graphically tells us, our 
dreams bear the stamp of our special occupations, predominant 
tastes, and acquired habits of thought. Moreover, they commonly 
echo the mood of the hour, transposing into a foreign key the 
hopeful or dejected feeling induced by yesterday’s experience, or 
by some occult change in the condition of the vital organs. 

Literature has been powerfully influenced by this new view 
of dreams, as indeed by scientific conceptions generally. This is 
illustrated in the fact that a comic poet like Hood is able to amuse 
us to-day by spinning some gruesome nightmare, at the same 
time robbing it of its horror by playfully pointing to the over- 
indulgence at the supper-table which is responsible for the 
apparition. To the Greek or Roman this frivolous treatment of 
the dream would have been repulsive or perhaps unintelligible. 

This deeper understanding of the origin of dreams imposes 
special obligations on the imaginative writer. In the dramatic 
treatment of the dream it is not enough to give a general dream- 
like character to the composition as in what we have distinguished 
as the lyrical treatment; the imaginary dream must appear natural 
under the special circumstances. That is to say, it should seem 
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to spring out of the peculiar situation and the tone of mind in- 
duced by this, and at the same time be dramatically characteris- 
tic, reflecting some of the individual’s more salient traits. 

A reference to one or two dreams in fiction may serve to 
illustrate the scope which dream-construction offers for dramatic 
insight. And here one cannot do better than begin with the 
well-known dream that Shakespeare attributes to Clarence when 
a prisoner in the Tower. In its ground-tone of horror it plainly 
illustrates that type of dream which we popularly mark off as 
nightmare. It gives us a series of experiences—the escape from 
the Tower, the walking on the ship’s hatches with his brother 
Gloster, the falling overboard, the mingled splendors and horrors 
of the sea-bottom, the ghastly effort to die, and, lastly, the appari- 
tion of avenging spirits in the nether-world, whose hideous cries 
awake the sleeper. Here nobody can fail to see the characteristic 
workmanship of the dream-fancy. In the very succession of the 
situations, only very loosely held together by natural connections 
of place and cause and effect, and having their vital unity in a 
common inspiring emotion and in their gradual rise in point of 
horror to the climax, we have the genuine marks of a dream- 
composition. Moreover, the scenes and incidents are eminently 
appropriate to the situation and mental condition of the Duke, 
despairing of freedom, and tortured at once with forebodings of 
worse evils in the future and with remorse at the ineffaceable 
past. Perhaps there are more subtle touches of naturalness in 
this dream. The ascription of the falling overboard to Gloster 
suggests that Clarence was the subject of a vague, half-conscious 
feeling of doubt in his “dear brother’s love”—a doubt by n 
means incompatible with the vehement assurances afterw: be 
given to the murderers. And if so, this would illustrate another 
characteristic of dreaming—the way in which it brings into the 
clear light of consciousness impressions and feelings which in the 
waking state lurk undetected in the obscurer recesses of the mind. 

It is to be expected that in this nightmare category those 
writers of fiction would show themselves at home whose whole 
manner of composition is more or less nightmareish. Hoffmann’s 
writings are a good illustration of this. In the ghastly story, 
“The Devil’s Elixir,” for example, we have one or two dreams 
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of the most “ hair-lifting”’ character. Here is one: The hero, a 
monk, rapidly going to the bad under the corrupting influence of 
the baneful elixir, lying with open eyes imagines he sees himself 
enter the room with the habit and the tonsure of a capuchin. 
His alter ego proposes to him that they should repair together to 
the top of the house, where the weather-cock will sing a merry 
bridal song because the owl is holding his wedding feast. There, 
he cheerfully adds, they may contend together, and whichever 
manages to beat the other from the roof of the house shall be 
king and may drink blood. Here, again, we have in the fantastic 
aggregation of extravagant ideas under the inspiration of a mood 
in which a devilish recklessness is crossed and checked by horror, 
a genuine dream-touch. The projection of one’s own personality 
into the external scene, which is by no means uncommon in 
dreaming, is peculiarly appropriate here, because it serves to give 
a strong dramatic expression to the internal conflict then raging 
between the two moral selves. 

As a last example of a good horror-bred dream, we may take 
the one Dickens attributes to Jonas Chuzzlewit just before he 
commits the murder. He imagines that he is roused by his old 
clerk, gets up, and accompanies him to a strange city where the 
names of the streets are written upon the walls in unfamiliar 
characters. This gives him no surprise, for he remembers to 
have been there before. The streets being very precipitous, 
they have to descend from one to another by ladders which are 
too short, or by ropes that move deep bells and swing as they are 
clung to. This excites little emotion beyond the first terror, the 
dreamer’s anxiety being concentrated on his dress, which he feels 
to be quite unfit for the ceremony to be held. Then a large 
crowd gathers, a vast multitude of figures coming down a long 
perspective, strewing flowers; and then a terrible figure starts 
from the throng and shouts that the Last Day has come. Jonas 
and his companion, who is always changing to somebody else, have 
to squeeze into a porch in order to avoid the crowd. The head 
of the man he means to murder rises out of the crowd and charges 
him with appointing that direful day to happen. Whereupon 
they close, and as he tries to free his hand that grasps his club 
in order to strike the blow he has so often thought of, he awakes. 
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Here again the genuine dream-marks are unmistakable. 
Among these I should reckon the vast dimensions of the scene 
and the confused and crowded filling up of the picture, the fre- 
quent transformations of the dreamer’s companion, and, more than 
all, perhaps, the peculiar effect of the unfolding scene which 
holds the mind spell-bound, yet without exciting any feeling of 
surprise. The gradual leading up of the spectacle to the awful 
struggle which has occupied so much of the sleeper’s waking 
thoughts is thoroughly in harmony with the laws that govern 
the seemingly lawless movements of our dream-fancy. 

We may now take a dream of another sort—that attributed by 
Goethe to his hero in “ Wilhelm Meister.” It is as fully devel- 
oped as those of Clarence and Jonas Chuzzlewit, but it is pitched 
in a brighter key. And it admirably gathers up in a thoroughly 
dream-like medley the recent experiences of the dreamer. 

The situation is as follows: Wilhelm has come to a turning 
point in his career. He is drawn hither and thither by conflicting 
impulses. A keen susceptibility to the fascinations of new com- 
panionships has fettered him with a number of ties which it is 
exceedingly difficult for him to snap asunder. At the same 
time older and firmer bonds, those of filial affection and of first 
love, pull him away from these meshes. And this collision of 
desires and confusion of aims give the keynote to the dream. The 
miscellaneous and picturesque group of figures by which he is 
now surrounded—the stately Amazon, Mignon, Philine, and the 
rest—reappears to his dream-fancy, and a certain dramatic appro- 
priateness is observed in the part they play, as often happens in 
dreaming. The main incident of the dream-action—the flight of 
the child Felix from Philine, his falling into the pond, and his 
miraculous deliverance by the intervention of the Amazon, who 
draws the child to her as by magnetic foree—has just that magic 
mystery and pictorial beauty which are observable in the products 
of dream-imagination when in its happiest mood. 

The dreams of Clarence and Jonas may perhaps be called 
sensational or melodramatic, while that of Wilhelm is rather lyri- 
cal and elegiac. A third type is the burlesque, in which our 
dream-fancy is wont to indulge in her moments of riotous buf- 
foonery. An excellent example of this is given us by Heine 
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in his “ Harzreise.” The traveler has set out from Géttingen, 
where he is a student of law, on a walking-tour in the Harz 
district. He is full of the joy which a return to the fresh loveli- 
ness of nature always brings to the poet’s heart, and revels in the 
sense of having left the pedantries of the law far behind him. 
On the Brocken he has a dream in which this hilarious mood) 
as well as the weird impression of the Brocken scenery, is plainly 
imaged. He fancies that he is attending the performance of a 
legal opera. The scene is the Roman Forum. One learned pro- 
fessor with a grotesque Latin name sits as pretor in his chair, 
proudly casts his toga about him, and indulges in noisy recitatives. 
Another sings with a feminine sweetness a bravura air to the 
opening words of a Latin statute. Aspirants to judicial offices, 
clothed in brick-red, bellow forth a chorus, while tutors dressed 
as genii in pink dance an ante-Justinian ballet and crown the 
Twelve Tables with flowers. Then, amidst thunder and lightning, 
the injured spirit of Roman Legislation rises out of the earth, and 
the performance concludes with a trumpet blast, a rain of fire, 
and so forth. This dream may possibly strike one as just a little 
too studied in its wit, yet its ridiculous juxtapositions and trans- 
formations are perfectly true to the more mischievous and prank- 
ish manner of the dream-elf. 

I have illustrated the influence of varying moods on the 
dreams which writers of fiction attribute to their more or less 
imaginary characters. Let me now allude to the effect of the 
actual surroundings of the sleeper at the moment of dreaming. 
It is well known that external impressions, as touches, sounds, 
and even sights, may produce an effect on the slumbering mind 
and prompt it to some form of dream-activity in which the initial 
impression is taken up and transformed. Thus the sound of a 
church bell or of a dog’s bark reaching the sleeper’s conscious- 
ness in a muffled form, gives rise to a dream of the clash and din 
of a revolution or of a battle-field. This fact has been utilized 
by a novelist whose knowledge of dreams, as of illusions gener- 
ally, was hardly inferior to his artistic capacity ; I mean Sir Walter 
Scott. In “The Antiquary,” Lovel has been consigned by his 
host, Mr. Oldbuck, to the green room for the night. He has 
just been through an exciting and exhausting experience in say- 
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ing the lives of Miss Wardour, the lady he secretly loves, and her 
father. Before retiring for the night, his host’s sister has been 
repeating an eerie story about the ghost of a Flemish ancestor of 
the family, a printer and man of science, that is supposed to 
haunt this green room. It is hung with tapestry, on which is 
depicted a hunting scene, grim figures in the old Flemish dress ? 
being engaged in holding dogs in the leash or cheering them on. 
The sleeper, after a series of disconnected, feverish dreams bear- 
ing traces of the impression left by his recent adventure, imagines 
that he is wide awake in the green room, watching. Sparks of 
the expiring fire light up the tapestry. He sees it wave wildly 
on the wall till its figures become animated—the hunters blowing 
their horns, the stags flying, and soon. Then one of the hunts- 
i men seems to leave the arras and approach his bed. As he draws 
near, his figure alters. His bugle changes to a clasped volume 
i] and he takes on the look of the old Flemish ancestor. Lovel 
i tries to interrogate his phantom-visitor, but cannot speak. Then 
| the apparition opens his volume and points to a particular pas- 
sage, the words of which, written in some language unknown to 
the sleeper, seem to blaze with a supernatural light and remain 
fixed in his memory. As the figure shuts the volume, music 
sounds in the sleeper’s ears and he awakes. Although Scott, with 
his lively sense of the artistic value of the supernatural in fiction, 
professes to leave the nature of this vision a mystery, there is 
little doubt that he means us to suppose that it was a dream, the 
) exciting cause of which was the actual sight of the tapestry as 
1 Lovel tossed from side to side between his fits of slumber. And 
) viewed in this light the dream is remarkably life-like. The way 
! in which the stories of the Flemish ancestor weave themselves 
HY into the hunting-scene, gradually transforming it into a vision of 
the traditional ghost, seems to me to be a signal triumph of dream- 
imitation. The transformation of the bugle into the brazen vol- 


: ume, so appropriate to the printer, is particularly noteworthy. 
|, These examples may suffice, perhaps, to show that both in the 
| lyrical and in the dramatic management of the dream the poet 


: shows the peculiar quality of his imagination. There is a style 
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of imagination which can be best described as dreamy. It pre- 4 
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plicable order, and against a background of awe-inspiring mystery. 
Coleridge is the name that will naturally occur to one here. His 
was in a pre-eminent manner a dreamy imagination. His meta- 
physics show this characteristic; the ideas are wanting in sharp- 
ness of edge. And the poems betray the characteristic yet more 
distinctly. It is not too much to say that poems like “ Christabel” 
and the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” though not professing 
any affinity with dreams, are more truly dream-like in their feel- 
ing and conception than the poem which Byron calls “The 
Dream.” Perhaps, indeed, one could hardly find a better illus- 
tration of the antithesis between the dreaming type of poetic im- 
agination, with its leaning to the mystic and indefinable, and the 
waking type, with its love of positiveness and definiteness of con- 
ception, than in these two poets. 

One would like to know how many of the quaint and fantastic 
creations of the poet that simulate more or less closely the dream- 
form, are the product of actual dreams. If all poetry is nothing 
but experience refined and sublimated, we should naturally ex- 
pect the finest examples of dream-like composition to be based 
on actual dream-experiences. One might have safely hazarded 
the conjecture that Coleridge, De Quincey, Heine, and others were 
good dreamers, even if they had never made known the fact. 
Since, moreover, we know that so magnificent a fragment as 
“Kubla Khan” floated before the author’s fancy in a state of 
profound sleep, it is not unreasonable to suppose that poets may 
owe many of their finest images to the revelations of sleep. The 
collections of dreams bequeathed to us by Shelley and Southey 
bear out the impression that poets are distinguished by the finer 
quality of their dreams. And perhaps Charles Lamb was not 
far wrong when he wrote, “ The degree of the soul’s contrivance 
in sleep might furnish no whimsical criterion of the guantum of 
poetic faculty resident in the same soul waking.” This is borne 
out by the confession by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson as to his 
dreams and the use he has made of them, for example, in the 
gruesome story, “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


JAMES SULLY. 








THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


THE situation of the Negro race to-day presents both a bright 
and a dark side. It is most encouraging when viewed with regard 
to the race itself. Within less than a quarter of a century the 
Negro has made most wonderful progress, and his present, as 
contrasted with his past, exhibits an astonishing evolution, men- 
tally, morally, physically, and financially. Even his worst ene- 
mies, or those who are most indifferent to all that pertains to him, 
will not attempt a denial of this. The mass stands on a higher 
plane. To use Mr. Grady’s words, “the worthy and upright of 
his race may be found in every community, and they increase 
steadily in numbers and influence.” No one has more clearly 
set forth in brief the magnitude of this upward movement than 
has Mr. G. W. Cable when he answers his own questions, “ What 
has the Negro done? What is he doing?” * 

But another view presents the dark side, that of his relative 
situation—a race suspended between a selfish, arrogant, and 
supersensitive South, and a vacillating, over-sympathetic North. 
This is said with a full understanding of that “miracle” of 
“kindly feelings ” of which the South boasts as having ever ex- 
isted between the races in that section, as well as with warm ap- 
preciation of all the material aid and sympathy from the North 
which have helped to make bright the other side of the picture. 
Still it is true. 

With few exceptions the South shows in all discussions the 
determination to make the Negro bend to its desires, subordi- 
nate himself body and soul to what it conceives will make for 
its own prosperity and happiness, and allow it to exert dominion 
and power little removed from that of slavery. It proscribes and 
persecutes him in countless ways. Fraud, intimidation, violence, 
and constant depreciation of him as a man, are the methods which 
have been and are still pursued with relentless vigor to make 

*The Forum for August, 1888. 
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freedom a mockery and life simply a terrorized existence; and 
then in the refinement of cruel irony it turns from the murder of 
defenseless blacks to “impress upon him, what he already knows, 
that his best friends are the people among whom he lives.” At 
every attempt to protect his life and liberty a hue and cry is 
raised that insurrection is threatened, and his most peaceful efforts 
to exercise the privileges conferred upon him by the Constitution 
are construed as a movement toward “ Negro supremacy.” 

On the other side is the North, so divided between its desire 
to have right and justice meted out to the long-suffering subject 
race and the wish to deal fairly and magnanimously with its 
Anglo-Saxon brothers of the South, as to be incapable of decisive 
action on either side; now determining to relieve the Negro at all 
hazards, now yielding to the frantic appeal for non-interference 
and the pleading cry of the “ peculiar situation.” 

It is this situation which makes the dark picture, and it is the 
true situation wherein is found the menace to the peace and pros- 
perity of the South to-day. The unsettled, seething condition of 
affairs in that section is due to this situation, which has been 
made what it is by the stubborn refusal of the South to do the 
right. The shadow cast over the Negro’s pathway by such acts 
as those mentioned is reflected in gloom upon all sides; nor does 
the defense of “ self-preservation” make the South any the less 
responsible for what the Negro suffers and what itself endures. 
His increasing intelligence is blindly ignored, as are his rights, 
save when it serves some selfish purpose or ulterior design to 
admit their existence. And if he were not possessed of a stead- 
fastness of purpose worthy of higher recognition and encourage- 
ment than it receives, he would feel like giving up the struggle 
as useless; for, in face of his unquestionable advance, it is a fact 
to be noted that never before has his presence as a factor in this 
body politic been so apprehensively looked upon—so generally 
considered by the South as a serious disturbing factor, conducive 
to critical complications. and dire results. 

We may well stop to ask how this is. The North refers the 
question to the South, which gives back the answer in its reiter- 
ated fear of ‘‘ Negro supremacy,” and which endeavors by every 
possible sophistry to impress upon others the terrors which it 

6 
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claims will result from this dreaded thing. Is there any basis 
for this fear? None at all. That which the South declares 1t will 
not have—Negro supremacy—has no part in the Negro’s plans 
for his future, nor is it desired by him He simply seeks to ex- 
ercise undeterred the freedom to enjoy rights guaranteed him as 
a citizen by the Constitution. He leaves all else to the future 
evolution of just public sentiment and to private choice. He has 
no desire to rule over or to harm the whites. 

Pushed from the ground of Negro supremacy, the fear takes 
the shape of “being left to the mercy of an ignorant black ma- 
jority,” and “ reconstruction days " are cited by Senator Wade 
Hampton * as proof of the evils in store, and as reason for abrogat- 
ing the Negro’s rights. I answer this by saying that there could 
now be no such ignorant rule as is claimed to have existed then. 
The conditions which governed those days have changed. The 
Negro has in the meantime made a remarkable advance in intelli- 
gence and education. The admitted progress of the race has given 
birth to leaders, younger and better educated, to replace those ig- 
norant and irresponsible ones. This younger class 1s largely com- 
posed of men who know little of the horrors of slavery, who took 
ho part in the strife and cherish no deep settled spirit of revenge 
for wrongs perpetrated in the past; men who bear a forgiving, 
kindly feeling in their breasts, who are able to take a calmer, 
more dispassionate view of all sides than could their elders who 
were so near the battle’s recent heat and so fresh from slavery’s 
wrongs; in short, men who, losing sight of mere narrow race 
fealty, white or black, are capable of assisting in the adjustment 
of matters upon higher considerations—the good of all as an 
American people. And as for being “left to the mercy of the 
blacks,” it is a strange cry to come from a people who left wives, 
children, honor, and homes to the mercy of the “low, brutal, 
superstitious,” ignorant slave; a strange shrinking is this from 
the freeman with his developed instincts, his higher aspirations 
and intelligence, as from a ravening beast bent upon their de- 
struction. 

Again, it is not ignorance that is feared. If it were, they 
might note the poor whites among them—an ignorant mass ac- 
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cording to their own statistics, some as unlettered and depraved 
as the lowest of Negroes. They might note the in-pouring stream 
of foreigners with which the North and West must cope as well 
as the South—a swarm of people from every nationality, the 
largest part ignorant and degraded, with the lowest principles and 
an utter disregard of all moral, religious, and civil law; the prod- 
uct of immemorial servility in their native lands. Yet these are 
allowed an astonishing freedom of speech and action, and a large 
share in the control of the machinery of the government, with no 
such abhorrence of their presence and rulé as is shown of the 
Negro’s, though the latter is a truer patriot in every sense. These 
are even welcomed and gladly used where their voice and vote 
may help to shut out the Negro. But this is no proof that black 
ignorance and corruption are more to be feared than white. No, 
such is not the point; the cultured, intelligent Negro fares no 
better at the hands of those who make this outcry than does the 
low and ignorant. 

These fears are groundless and are not at the root of the feel- 
ing; but that which does underlie the whole matter and which 
gives the key to the disturbance is the deep-seated prejudices of 
color and caste. The South shrinks from the probable civil and 
political equality of the Negro race before the law, and more so 
now than ever, as it knows that intelligence cannot be crushed or 
easily overridden. And with these prejudices may be coupled 
the fear of loss of political power through the colored adherents 
of the opposing party. This is hinted at by Senator Colquitt * 
when he says: 

‘*We thought we saw a determined effort so completely to Africanize 
our State and the States of the South as to leave for all time to come no 
doubt of Republican domination on our soil.” 

It is this which makes the whole southern problem in all its 
relations what it now is. 

The Negro has little to hope for from the South, if it adheres 
to its determination to direct alone the settlement, refusing all aid 
which does not accord with its desires. That this is its stand is 
especially discernible from the general expression of public opin- 
ion, recently drawn forth by Mr. Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati 
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“Commercial Gazette,” as to the wisest and best course to be 
adopted by the new administration in dealing with this question. 
While there is breadth of view and difference of opinion at the 
North, ranging from a decisive handling of the matter to the most 
pusillanimous leaving of it to self-adjustment or Southern adjust- 
ment, the South is nearly unanimous in its desire to be suffered 
to deal with it alone, and this desire runs the gamut from the cry 
of despair, through the whine of sycophancy and the bold de- 
mand, to threatening defiance. 

Is there not a possibility that the South, in its continued cry 
for indulgence, is demanding too much forbearance under the 
circumstances from all parties, the Negro included? Would it 
not be for its own welfare to have some of its sensitiveness seared 
over, so that it may not always be pleaded as a ground for non- 
interference? Then, too, would it not be well for the North so 
to steel itself that its sympathies may not vibrate too readily 
when this cry is sounded? 

Yet, dark as is this picture of the Negro’s relative situation, 
Iam by no means inclined to take a gloomy view of it. I de- 
nounce while I deplore the outrages and injustices of which he 
has been and is still made the victim; but when the question 
comes, “ Watchman, what of the night?” I am constrained to 
claim in reply, “All is well.” There must be pioneers of every 
race. This and at least the next generation of the blacks must 
be the pioneers, even martyrs, of the Negro race, opening up the 

ray along paths blazed by blood and fire, but surely opening it 
to better days for the tramping feet of millions unborn; for the 
Negro has a future before him in this country, where he has 
elected to remain, and I believe it to be one of promise despite 
present discouragements. This view is based upon three facts: 

First, his ability to improve even under most adverse circum- 
stances, as shown by his admitted progress—the proof of the 
possession of inherent power to better his condition as well as the 
indicator of the upward trend of his desires. 

Secondly, his determination to use this power to make that 
condition one to command the admiration and respect of all. He 
fully understands the situation with all of its hinderances and its 
possibilities, and is quick to see and to seize the advantages of- 
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fered by education and wealth. He has no more idea of sinking 
into a mere nonentity than he has of becoming again a slave or 
of overmastering the whites; but he is bent upon being a man, 
with all that the word implies in a free republic, and this am- 
bition pervades the mass. 

Lastly, the awakened conscience of the nation, as evinced in 
the general admission, irrespective of race, section, or party, that 
this question, involving the rights of an entire race, is the ques- 
tion of the day, calling for settlement. And, as Mr. Grady asserts, 
“it dominates all other issues” in the South. But despite super- 
sensitiveness, bitter rancor, and fire-eating, dogmatic assertions 
supported by neither facts nor reason, there is a growth of pub- 
lic sentiment even there, as shown in admissions such as Senator 
Colquitt’s : * 

“Of one thing friends and foes may rest assured, that the people of the 
Southern States are not so foolish as to believe that their peace, their pros- 
perity, or even their safety can be assured if a moiety of the population is 
treated with injustice and denied its rights in the state.” 

This leaven is bound to work, and, I trust, with force sufli- 
cient for the salvation of all concerned. At any rate, discussion, 
which in the past gave rise to decisive action, is an approach to 
some sort of settlement of this vexed question. But it must be 
pervaded by justice and cool reason to prevent any further com- 
plications, because of existing inequalities between the races in 
the South, where the solution is to be largely worked out under 
present conditions. No one, white or black, should desire this to 
be other than an amicable one, and to this end a practical applica- 
tion of all the wisdom and philosophy at command to govern 
both speech and action, is needed to grasp and deal with the 
matter effectively. I am of the opinion that such inflammatory, 
strongly denunciatory utterances as those of Senator Eustis of 
Alabama, Mr. Grady of Georgia, Senator Hampton of South 
Carolina, and others, can but postpone this, if not render it im- 
possible. The South, though poor in material resources, can 
never hope to prosper by repudiating its debt to the Negro and 
regarding him as a formidable foe to be laid prostrate, annihilated, 
or driven from its borders; for not only his future, but that of 
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those about him, primarily depends upon whether he be granted 
his rights, pushed to the wall, or arrayed on the defensive. If 
the Negro is to remain in the South, this settlement must look 
to the disposition of the political situation. With this in view, 
three courses have been proposed, with a possible fourth: 

The first, to avail him anything, is dependent upon the justice 
and sufferance of the whites in granting fair play—allowing him 
his vote, a fair ballot, and an honest count; using their strength 
and influence to prevent intimidation, violence, and fraud in any 
form. It is useless to claim that this is now being done. Facts 
prove the contrary, no matter how strong the asseveration, or from 
whatever source it comes, or how fully believed by any of the 
better class making it. Indeed, it is broadly admitted by such an 
authority as Mr. Watterson when he says: * 

‘**T should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretended that there is 
either a fair poll or count of the vast overflow in States where there is a 
Negro majority, or that in the nature of things present there can be.” 

Putting aside the bar sinister found in this closing dictum, 
it is positively certain that this is the only amicable solution 
possible, as it is based upon the recognition of the principles of 
right and a call for voluntary obedience to the law from all under 
the law. Because of this it could not be productive of evil. The 
Negro on his part stands ready to do his share toward bringing 
about peace and harmony upon the adoption and carrying out of 
this course. It remains for the South to cease its shallow pre- 
tense of “fear of an ignorant majority,” to divest itself of color 
and caste prejudice and its determination to solidify. All of 
these combined have not increased and will not increase its pros- 
perity, while they have retarded the Negro’s; and the danger of 
loss of political power is more imminent the longer this last is 
persisted in. Mr. Grady recognizes this when he says: ¢ 

‘*To remain solid, therefore, isto incur the danger of being placed in 
perpetual minority and practically shut out from participation in the gov- 
ernment.” 

He further says, “ The solid South invites the solid North.” He 
might have added, the solid Negro; for that is one means for the 
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Negro’s self-preservation 





as strong a natural law with him as 
with others. 

In case of refusal to adopt this course, the next means to 
the same end is the appointment of United States marshals and 
supervisors who shall exercise a strict surveillance over all federal 
elections, protecting all voters alike. Whichever one is to be fol- 
lowed, neither means “ Negro supremacy” nor “ignorant rule,” 
whatever may be the result as to party power. 

If the North faiis to see to this, but one course of action is 
left—one which disregards the Negro entirely: to nullify the 
Amendments by legal enactment and disfranchise him. Whether 
his vote is allowed or disallowed, the thing must be done legally ; 
at the same time the congressional representation according to 
votes cast must be reduced. 

Against this course I enter a stern protest on broad grounds. 
Congressman Oates of Alabama is reported to have declared that 
the disfranchisement of the colored race would be advantageous 
to both races. I unqualifiedly dissent from this statement. To 
disfranchise many hundred thousand Negro voters after these 
years of suffrage, would not only be rank injustice, but would work 
injury irreparable to them, depriving them of the only weapon 
now in their hands for self-defense against oppression, no matter 
how seldom used; and to permit such to remain within the state, 
yet not of the state, without voice or vote, would precipitate far 
more serious trouble than would so-called Negro supremacy. 
The solid South might be broken, but the solid Negro element, 
with a gathering enmity intensified by this great wrong, would 
prove a formidable force against law. 

No statesman could delude himself with the belief that this 
would be a solution in any sense save for the briefest period. It 
certainly would not be amicable, much less productive of security. 
No one need delude himself with the idea that the spirit of the 
Negro can again be easily broken, and reduced through discour- 
agements to the former docile servility. Servility is becoming a 
thing of his past. The strains of independent blood are assert- 
ing themselves and unfitting him for further serfdom. For 
the first time he would be driven to desperation, and the state 
presented by such a perspective none should invite. He will aid 
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in every lawful solution but that promising a blight upon his 
future. Such he could but oppose with manhood’s might, for 
he is not going to remain a mute and passive spectator in that 
which affects him so vitally. This is well borne in mind. He is 
no longer in swaddling-clothes; he is nearing his majority, and 
will not be summarily dealt with. He did not make himself the 
problem, neither is he alone the problem; his growth has injected 
some of the complications, but as a return for this he will cer- 
tainly share in effecting the solution. Hamlet must speak and 
act in “ Hamlet.” What will be done with him in the settlement 
will largely depend upon what he will do himself; and Mr. G. 
W. Cable has given him pertinent and salutary advice in this 
connection.* 

The possible course left would be a division of the Negro 
vote; but it is not probable that there would be at any time a 
division of sufficient strength to guarantee him protection, or to 
placate the South. Compulsion cannot effect it. Mr. Grady sees 
danger in such a division, which pre-supposes a divided white 
vote, and he argues against it as a ground for southern solidity. 
His claim as to “ what the Negro vote is,” is not only unverified 
by facts but couched in language too strong to be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. He says: ¢ 

‘*‘It is alien, being separated by racial differences that are deep and 
permanent. It is ignorant, easily deluded or betrayed. It is impulsive, 
lashed by a word into violence. It is purchasable, having the incentive of 
poverty and cupidity and the restraints of neither pride nor conviction. It 
can never be merged through logical or orderly currents into either of two 
parties.” 

This is the unproved assertion made in support of the further 
claim that 

‘The very worst thing that could happen to the South would be to 
have the white vote divided into factions, and each faction bidding for the 
Negro, who holds the balance of power.” 

But the only conclusion to all this must be the one first reached, 
that the South fears not condition, but color; not loss of “ polit- 
ical integrity,” but of political power; and the present situation 
is the result. 
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If none of these courses can produce a settlement, with the 
Negro in the South, he must leave it. This is the only alterna- 
tive fraught with more of good than evil to all, leading to greater 
promise for himself than he could hope for where conflict is a 
constant menace. I firmly believe this to be the wisest plan and 
the one which will ultimately be carried out. The various 
movements which have taken place when liberty of speech and 
action seemed purchased at too great a price by remaining, all 
look to this step. He is beginning to see that vigor and blood are 
wasted to a large degree by endeavoring to cope with any situa- 
tion where security is dependent upon either southern sufferance 
or congressional aid alone. But where will he go? West, where 
other Americans are turning. He is already noting the breadth 
of that territory, and the great middle class will see a brighter 
future awaiting them there. 

But this removal must be a voluntary one, and it must not 
be en masse, but gradual. I do not mean by this that the Negro 
should colonize; far from it. His leaders know that colonization 
would be his death-knell. The isolation of any race as a distinct- 
ive people in one large solid body in any part of a country 
means retrogression. In this case it would in time become an im- 
pertum in imperio, and the question which is now considered such 
a “cancer”? would be but shifted from our shoulders to those of 
our descendants, who, if not vastly wiser grown, would find the 
cancer of too malignant a type for cure, because of its stronger 
hold and magnitude. 

As a member of that race I believe the Negro is looking over 
the whole situation as a patriot should view it—with an eye not 
only to his own prosperous growth, but to that of the American 
people, of whom he considers himself an inseparable part. With 
such a view he can but take that step which will lead from pres- 
ent troubles to a fruition of his hopes—to be a man among men 
and not simply a Negro. 


W.S. ScaRBOROUGH. 
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“EnouGH,” said the Prince. ‘ You have already convinced 

” 

me that no man can be a poet. 
~asy to persuade the reader that no man can be a reviewer. 


Perhaps it will prove equally 


That is not precisely the purpose of this essay on the mystery of 
reviewing. I rather propose to bid young authors suffer re- 
viewers gladly, while I would fain struggle with certain delusions 
of the public mind. As for addressing the hardened judge in 
the dock—the reviewer himself—with any moral reflections, 
the task is hopeless, though that is no reason why it should not 
be attempted. 

Literary criticism of contemporary works, as practiced in 
the various countries now imperfectly civilized, cannot be spoken 
of with complete satisfaction. Literary criticism is the cheapest 
and commonest profession in the world. In quarterly magazines, 
in monthly magazines, in weekly serials, and in the daily press, 
an enormous bulk of criticism is constantly compiled. The 
endeavor of criticism, her Sisyphean task, is to keep up with 
current literature. Every publisher sends all his books to every 
periodical which he expects to give them a “ notice.” Among 
this myriad of notices there must be some good—some candid, 
competent, industrious estimates; but who can expect the 
majority to possess all or any of these virtues? Suppose we 
begin at the broadest and lowest rung of the reviewing ladder. 
Suppose we begin with the daily papers. In them literature 
comes after politics, the city article, riots, prize-fights, racing, 
and other forms of sport. Literature yields the precedence to 
murders, rumors, debates, and general tattle. I do not complain 
of this, for to the majority of mankind literature is deadly dull. 
The newspaper must give its public what they want, and, in 
England at least, they would rather learn that Mr. Browning wore 
patent-leather boots, or that Mr. Swinburne shielded his head from 
the ray of the sun-god under a straw hat, than read a column 
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about a new book by either poet. Consequently, the newspapers 
are in the habit of dismissing about a dozen new books in a 
column. The student of human nature does not need to be told 
that most reviewers who have a column to fill, think it scarcely 
necessary to read all through a dozen books before filling the 
column. A glance at the table of contents, and perhaps at the 
preface, suffices, and to each author is administered a twelfth of a 
column of vapid, but commonly not ill-natured generalities. 
These little screeds of genial and indolent stupidity are the staple 
of criticism. Occasionally there is a dreadful blunder, as when 
a hasty critic declared that a new book was “ unfit to lie on the 
drawing-room table,” whereas, in fact, the book was a child’s 
“Sunday Book,” a tale of Harry or Bobby. By means of good 
nature these little errors may be avoided. Now, I do not deny 
that it is a hard thing for an author, who has labored long, say 
at “The Evolution of Greek Ritual,” to find something like this 
in his daily paper. 

“The versatile Mr. Brown has been rambling in the fallen temples of 

Hellas, and brings back a volume of interesting remarks on early customs 
and usages. Like all that Mr. Brown does, this volume bears the stamp of 
industry, and it will doubtless be valued by readers of an antiquarian 
turn. Mr. Brown, we observe, still calls Vergil ‘ Virgil.’ Possibly some 
will dissent from his conclusions, and no doubt a few inaccuracies may be 
detected.” 
There, that is all, and that is only an example of everything that 
will be said about Brown and the lore which he has amassed and 
the conclusions which, poor fellow, he thought he had established. 
The public learns nothing from the notice; the author is not 
benefited by the discovery of a fault or the praise of a merit. 
But what would Brown have? Given the conditions of journal- 
ism, how is he to expect that the critic—the critic who knows no 
more of Greek than of Mandingo—will turn out a more service- 
able review ? The unlucky man, or woman, has to notice at the 
same time a volume of “ Hints to Rioters,” a “ Treatise on Bell- 
ringing,” a “ Defense of Polygamy ” (by Miss Tabitha Bramble), 
a “Guide to the Turf,” and a translation of the “ Phenome- 
nology” of Hegel. It is hardly in human nature that the 
reviewer’s remarks should be worth a doit, a farthing, a red cent, 
an anna, a copeck—what you please. 
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In certain cases Brown will receive a longer notice. He may 
have written the biography of some notorious nobody, or he may 
have been so well advised as to publish gossiping memoirs full 
of names of well-known people. If this he has done, the review 
will be a string of Brown’s best anecdotes, cut out with a pair 
of scissors, and published on the same day as the book. But of 
criticism there will be none. Such is the mystery of reviewing 
in the modern newspaper. Its one moral virtue is rather a 
literary defect; it is rarely spiteful, rarely “slashing,” as the old 
authors say. The reviewer is so blandly indifferent that he does 
not waste time or thought on punishing even a bad book. Prob- 
ably ninety-nine books out of a hundred deserve this kind of 
treatment, but all receive it. Unlessa book has “actuality,” one 
cannot expect the papers to give it to a serious critic, nor can we 
perhaps expect a serious critic, as a rule, to write for the papers. 
What is actuality ? When Pierre Leroux proposed to Buloz an 
article on the Deity, the editor of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes”’ 
replied: “Ca manque d’actualité.” Now, a book can become 
“actual ” enough for a newspaper, either by being itself a piece of 
vividly modern journalism—a theory, say, for setting the world 
or the fair sex right—or by cramming itself with contemporary 
anecdote, or by shocking the clergy, or by becoming trium- 
phantly notorious in a day. A book which “catches on,” as the 
phrase goes, is an actuality. The newspapers may not have 
noticed it much at first, but as soon as it catches on they will 
return to the subject. They will take sides and squabble over 
the matter. Men will traduce or defend the author. They will 
praise him with wonderful unanimity, and will dethrone him in 
a week and pitch insults at him fora year. But I need scarcely 
say to the youngest reader that all this, though very delightful, 
is hardly criticism. 

It is needless to give British examples. In America you have 
seen, not long since, the catching on of a novel, followed by ex- 
cursions and alarums, as it were, of a presidential election. To 
name the novel, “ The Quick or the Dead,” is almost superfluous. 
The hubbub, as usual, has arisen, I understand, upon a “ point 
of order.” People have not so much asked, “ What are the 
literary merits and demerits of the work?” as a different 
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question, “ Was this a nice book for a young lady to write ?” 
Why, if a young lady had not written it, who on earth would ? 


An old lady? A middle-aged man ? 


Criticism exists for the improvement of the author and the 


An infant in arms ? 
guidance of the public, but it is not easy to reckon what the 
trouble about Mrs. Chanler’s tale has done for either audience or 
author. The truth about the novel probably is that, amidst a 
perfect tempest of deranged epithets and deplorable style, a 
gleam of real talent may be seen like a star through a witch’s 
storm. For the sake of that star (which I hope will wax 
in splendor as rapidly as the unburied moon in the tale of 
the New Guinea Endymion) it is desirable that the clouds should 
pass away and the hurricane of epithets cease. But an author 
can hardly write with temperance and confidence when a storm 
is raging all about him, or her—a storm blown up by paragraph- 
mongers and retailers of tattle, false or true. Indeed, the author 
who once reaches success is so assailed by a chorus of shrieking 
voices, that he is very fortunate if he can any longer write with 
a true sense of what is good—if he can be himself any longer.* 
The moral for authors is, ‘‘ Do not read newspaper reviews.” But 
very few authors will take this advice. All reviews are not 
newspaper reviews, and all newspapers do not sin the common 
sins which I have described. All reviewers, even in the daily 
press, are not mere hurried preface-readers, nor tattling reporters, 
nor the editor’s maiden aunts in Cornwall. But, on the whole, 
the criticism of the press is usually hurried, ignorant, indifferent, 
and, when a book becomes a piece of actuality, is partisan, 
prejudiced, on occasion even animated by envy and jealousy, 
through this is rare. 

About criticism in the quarterly and the monthly magazines 
we need say little, because there is not much of it. Occasion- 
ally a little job is done; occasionally an expert, a specialist, 
is allowed to have his word on his own subject. Weekly journals 
must give some space to literature, and, on the whole, they are 

* On indifference to reviews, Sir Walter Scott said to Gillies (author of 
** Recollections of Sir Walter Scott,” 1837): ‘‘ An author never can be prop- 
erly abstracted from outward life, or absorbed in his subject, if he racks 
his brains with notions as to what people will say of him; as on this ab- 
straction depends the great pleasure of writing.” 
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fair, they are not hurried, they are not ignorant. In the case of 
the papers of pure literature they might be more entertaining. 
Efforts are decidedly made to intrust books to reviewers who 
have studied their subjects. Any one who sees much of the 
weekly reviews easily finds out what sorts of specialists abound 
on each staff, and perhaps can imagine pretty well what they will 
say in each case. But where novels and poetry are concerned, 
it is not in nature but that the reviewer should often desire to 
show his wit, and to divert his readers, rather than to pass grave 
judgments. Novelists must take their chance of such mishaps. 
They may be informed, though they will not believe it, that of 
all things the reviewer likes best to find a new good thing, and 
that to praise enthusiastically pleases him better than to jibe. 
But he has a thousand chances of jibing to one of praising, 
and very often he may be unjust to the author in his desire, 
his praiseworthy desire, to amuse the reader. The critic who 
will seriously study a book with the author’s eyes, as it were— 
who will endeavor to set the author’s intention and _ perform- 
ance in the best light—is not a common kind of critic. To 
tell the truth, he would be rather wasted on common kinds of 
books. 

Perhaps these remarks of an old and world-weary reviewing 
hack may teach young authors not to be greatly cast down by 
the indifference of critics. It is good for us all to learn that we 
are persons of infinitesimal importance. We ought all to thank 
certain of the brethren who have reviewed ourselves with a jolly 
carelessness as to what we meant or said, with a happy perfection 
of contented ignorance about the subjects on which we have 
wasted our time, our eyes, our labor, which are entirely salutary 
and wholesome for the author’s soul. Never forget the reviewer 
of the “ History of the English Conquest,” who wrote his whole 
article under the delusion that the book was about the Norman 
conquest! How fine, too, was he who called “In Memoriam” 
“a volume of religious verse, apparently by the widow of a 
military man.” 

Yes, we that be reviewers are but mortal, but we are not 
usually venal, and we are not always full of mean, personal 
motives. The general public, as far as I see, think that a re- 
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viewer is a person to be “ got at” very easily. They constantly 
write to reviewers: 
‘Dear Mr. ——: My washerwoman’s cousin has brought out a little book 


of poems. Kindly give him a good notice in the ‘‘ Scorpion,” for my sake, 
and 


” 


Believe me, &c., &c. 
If ladies of unexampled beauty wrote like this, there would 
be some show of reason in it, but our most casual acquaintances 
among the Philistines take these liberties every day, relying on 
the magic of their beaux yeux. Once for all, we do not praise 
books because they are written by the relatives or friends of any 
person to whom we may have been introduced at a garden party. 
The public appears to think that this is how these things are 
done, but the public is in error. The worst of it is, that the 
undefeated amateur keeps on sending his verbiage to persons 
whom he believes to be reviewers. The books always go into 
the waste-paper basket, but letters have to be superfluously 
written, and much time is lost in telling the amateur what his 
publisher ought to have told him. In old days it appears that 
reviewers were occasionally bought, by money or the caresses of 
the great. We are no longer exposed to these dangers, I regret 
to say, but every one seems to think that our good word is to be 
had for the asking. This is troublesome, and tempts a reviewer 
to exercise his skill in the art of snubbing. 

Another general delusion is the belief in “log-rolling.” The 
topic is well worn and needs few remarks. If by log-rolling is 
meant that reviewers praise people in hopes of being praised in 
turn, then the taunt is empty. Few people are quite so very 
mean, or so ignorant of human nature, as to log-roll in that 
sense. Mr. Thackeray was forever praising Mr. Dickens; George 
Sand often praised Victor Hugo. Neither Madame Sand nor 
Mr. Thackeray was so entirely unacquainted with the object of 
admiration as to expect to have the praise returned. But, if it be 
log-rolling to praise the work of a personal friend (supposing that 
one sincerely admires it), I for one mean to log-roll as long as I 
can hold a pen and can find an editor to employ it. But if I do 
not approve of the work of a personal friend, I prefer to let others 
tell him of its defects—in public. In private he may find me un- 
comfortably frank and explicit, if he insists on having an opinion. 
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Much better critics have not held these opinions. There was 
one to whom a friend remarked that the idea of his new book 
was based, let us say, on a Kamtchatkan legend. Then that 
critic reviewed the book and commented severely on the plagiar- 
ism from the very Hyperborean myth of which he knew only 
what the guileless author had told him. Here was a piece of 
Roman virtue which the critic need not strive to emulate. 

On the whole, one is happy to think, the best men have 
steadily admired and steadily praised the best work of their 
friends. Boileau did not exactly massacre his friend Moliére; 
he lent him the great aid of his formidable and satiric pen. Mr. 
Arthur Hallam did not “slate” young Mr. Alfred Tennyson; 
the reverse. Keats reviewed Reynolds, and Reynolds reviewed 
Keats, like the good fellows they were. I admit that I would 
rather praise friends who never write reviews, or who, if re- 
views they write, at least write none of me. Keats and Reynolds 
were not so very particular, nor was Leigh Hunt, nor was Sir 
Walter Scott by any means, whether he did or did not on one 
occasion review himself. Sir Walter wrote to Mr. Murray, the 
publisher of the “ Quarterly Review,” disclaiming the authorship 
of the “ Waverley” novels, and by way of convincing proof 
offered to review them, “on condition I can have Mr. Erskine’s 
assistance, who admires the work greatly more than I do, though 
I think the painting of the second tale both true and powerful.” 
Lockhart believed that Erskine wrote the critical passages in this 
famous review, which extremely scandalized persons who have 
no taste for literary practical jokes. 

Not much good has been said of reviewing and reviewers thus 
far, but it need not be supposed that reviewing is a pure waste 
of time and ink. On the other hand, if it were not for reviews 
many an author of merit would have a longer and a wearier 
struggle before he won the general attention. The reviewer, 
when his heart is in his work, when he is not the mere party 
hack, has commonly a desire, at once generous and interested, 
to proclaim and aid new talents. His desire is generous, because 
he is prompted by love of literature and by delight in every 
good and fresh addition to literature. His desire (like all human 
motives) is interested, because he hopes to enjoy the reputation 
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of being a discoverer. Thus it chances that so many new poets 
are found out, are proclaimed with energy, and then fall back 
into the serried ranks of mediocrity. The critic has been misled 
by his own ardor. But the few, the remnant who deserve atten- 
tion and applause, get these rewards all the more quickly when 
the reviewer chances to have met and admired their work. 
There was a time when reviewers loved to trample on the young 
—on Keats, or on Tennyson. Misdeeds of this kind, misdeeds of 
the “Quarterly” or of “ Blackwood,” are remembered, but it is 
forgotten that even these malevolent critics often did hit the pal- 
pable blots of their victims, and that their victims amended their 
ways. In the later editions of Tennyson, after 1841-46, the 
points which the reviewers had most assailed were altered or ex- 
punged. The critics had been right in detail, though grotesquely 
wrong in tone and spirit. 

Critics have helped to make, or to accelerate the making of the 
fortunes of authors much more frequently than they have crushed 
them. Indeed, they have never crushed anybody, and “no man 
was ever written down, except by himself.” Dr. Johnson expected 
to be attacked (and no wonder) for his “ Lives of the Poets.” 
‘“‘Tlowever,” said he, “ I would rather be attacked than unnoticed ; 
for the worst thing you can do to an author is to be silent as to 
his works.” Boileau, according to Hume, was of the same opinion. 
‘‘ Never let criticism operate upon your face or your mind,” wrote 
the Doctor to Mrs. Thrale; “it is very rarely that an author is 
hurt by his critics. The blaze of reputation cannot be blown out, 
but it vcry often dies in the socket.” “I have not been attacked 
enough for it,” he said about one of his pamphlets. “Attack is 
the reaction; I never think I have hit hard unless it rebounds.” 
So manifestly true are these remarks that many an author, avid 
of notoriety, writes for the very purpose of being attacked ; writes 
dismal and dirty “naturalistic” novels, and hopes for success 
from the reaction and the advertisement. Unhappily, critics are 
seldom wise enough to leave this kind of literature alone to its 
natural decay. They will be advertising it, as the clergy adver- 
tise heretical novels. 

Reviewing, like other things in an imperfect world, might be 
better. To better it is in the hands of reviewers themselves. 
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If, after all, one might admonish the young critic, one would say: 
In the first place, don’t be indifferent. Interest yourself in 
even the humble author and his book. Break an epigram on 
him rather than let him drop with some tame and stereotyped 
phrase, some cliché of the newspaper vocabulary. If you would 
be severe, remember the advice of the head master to the Rugby 
boys: “ Boys, let your repartee be like lambent summer light- 
ning, brilliant but harmless.” The old school of slashers is 
almost extinct. Do not slash the works of women; spare the 
squaws; reserve the scalping-knife and the torture-stake for the 
braves. Whether you review friends or not, review sincerely, 
and never review an enemy. Never “hit back” in a review of 
a person who has reviewed you, or has hurt your feelings, even 
if his book deserves hitting. As much as possible decline to 
criticise books when you know little or nothing of their subject. 
Try always to keep before you the author’s purpose; judge him 
with that well in your mind, and do not chide him for having 
written his own book, and not some other book, which you might 
have preferred. Don't revile a romanticist for not being a 
“realist,” and a realist for not being a romanticist. He who 
keeps these precepts continually, will have a happier conscience 
than most reviewers, including the preacher. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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DARWIN'S BRILLIANT FALLACY. 


THE publication of the “ Life and Letters” of the late Mr. 
Charles Darwin by his son, has thrown light upon some points 
of Darwin’s opinions and character which till now were obscure, 
and has re-awakened an interest in his well-known theory of 
“natural selection’ which had begun somewhat to flag. 

The chief significance of that theory lies in its bearing upon 
the very deepest and most important problem which man has to 
investigate—the problem whether the world is the outcome of a 
blind, irrational, and unmoral energy, or whether it is the work 
of God. The influence which Mr. Darwin has exercised over 
men’s minds with respect to this question is probably greater 
than that of any writer since St. Paul, and for the following 
reason : 

Before Darwin, three distinct classes of objects and events 
were regarded as certainly existing: (1) Human actions; (2) such 
actions as those of falling stones or passing shadows, and of in- 
organic matters generally, which showed no indications of design ; 
(8) the facts of habit and structure in animals and plants, which 
seemed to cry aloud to men, “ We are designed !” 

At that time the evidences of design, so well put by Paley 
(the force of whose reasonings strongly impressed Darwin), were 
so obtrusively apparent as to place seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of those for whom the elimination of the 
idea of a divine purpose in nature was the great desideratum. 
Then came Mr. Darwin with his theory of natural selection, ac- 
cording to which all the complex and apparently designed adap- 
tations of organic structure and habit were due to nothing more 
than the hap-hazard action of the destructive forces of nature on 
minute hap-hazard variations in all directions, made effective 
through the struggle for life induced by the tendency of organ- 
isms to increase in a geometrical ratio. At that very time a 
great transformation was taking place in Germany, where the 
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various schools of Hegelian idealism were rapidly giving way 
before advancing materialism. How welcome, then, to such 
thinkers and their sympathizers, was a theory which made it 
possible to consider chance (in the sense of an unintelligent, 
necessary causation) as sufficient to account for all the seemingly 
mysterious phenomena of animal life, and to transfer them to the 
category of the merely mechanical play of lifeless matter and 
physical force. The whole weight of physical science seemed 
thrown over to the side of atheism and the onus probandi imposed 
upon the opponents of the practical deification of unreason. No 
wonder that the hypothesis was hailed with acclamation, and no 
wonder that Darwin was reviled by men who had the cause of 
religion at heart, for his theory tended not only to repudiate crea- 
tion but to discredit design, and so practically to enthrone un- 
reason as lord of the universe. 

It seems, then, well worth while once more to consider whether 
physical science does certainly justify Darwin, and whether, even 
were it to do so, these antitheistic consequences would really 
follow. It may be that quite other facts may serve not only to 
rescue the organic world from the dead embrace of the inor- 
ganic, but even so to transfigure the merely lifeless phenomena 
of the universe as to make them reveal a deep-seated purpose 
and design hidden beneath their grim exterior. 

The first factor in the formation of a species must be what 
is called heredity, or the faculty which each organism possesses 
of transmitting its likeness to its offspring. It has been well 
compared to the physical first law of motion, according to which 
“any body in motion will continue to move on uniformly at the 
same rate and in the same direction until some other force or 
motion is impressed upon it.” This tendency given by heredity 
is modified by the diverse influences of parents, grandparents, and 
ancestors, in a way which may be compared with another mechan- 
ical law, that of the composition of forces. Upon these diverse 
forms of heredity comes the action of surrounding influences. 

If organisms do change, they cannot change without some 
external and some internal influence beyond the action of hered- 
ity. It is obvious that the very same external influences will 
produce different results in different species; as also that the 
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nature of some animals is more stubborn and less prone to varia- 
tion than that of others. Such, for example, is the case with 
the ass, the guinea-fowl, and the goose, as compared with the 
dog, the horse, the domestic fowl, and the pigeon. Thus, every 
living creature, like every organic substance, has its own nature 
and powers, whereby it responds in its own special ways to every 
influence brought to bear upon it. It does not suffice to attrib- 
ute this to the ultimate parts, cells, or molecules of which a 
creature may be composed. If we take in imagination one such 
molecule, we see that it could not have its condition modified by 
external influences unless it had an innate power to be so acted 
on. Of the smallest fragment of a whole, no less than of a whole 
itself, it must be said, according to the old dictum: “ Quicquid 
recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipientis.” A phenomenon is not 
to be explained merely by pulverizing it. 

The action of the inner nature of each organism is shown by 
its various symmetrical modes of growth, by the processes of 
repair after injury, and, above all, by the process of its individual 
development from the germ. Therein we find nothing hap-hazard 
or fortuitous, but all proceeds with order and precise regularity. 
If there is a parity between nature’s genetic processes, then 
organisms of one kind might be expected to produce organisms 
of other kinds in an orderly way; just as the first cells of the 
embryo produce in an orderly way cells of other and different 
kinds. If the development of the individual presents us (as 
Darwinism says it does) with a sketch of the past history of the 
race, then the earlier stages of organic evolution must also 
have been due to the action of definite innate laws. But if the 
earlier species were thus evolved, why are we in imagination to 
make a break in the process, and where ? 

Darwin sought to explain instinct partly as lapsed intelli- 
gence, partly by lucky accidental variations of habit “ preserved 
and inherited.” But how could the action of the grub of the 
stag beetle be thus explained, which prepares, if a male, a burrow 
for its retirement twice its own size, to leave room for the enor- 
mous jaws it will grow, but which it cannot know it will grow ? 
How can the first sucking of the infant, or the first swallowing 
of its food, be thus explained ? However far we put back the 
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ancestral beginnings of such actions, the question of their origin 
returns, and with increased importunity. 

Thus, it seems that the origin of a new species must be due, 
first, to the inherent nature of the parent organism, responding 
in definite ways to the action of the environment; secondly, to 
surrounding influences which stimulate such action; and, thirdly, 
to the destructive forces which eliminate variations exceeding 
the bounds of physiological propriety. These two latter agencies 
are, however, but the occasions and the limitations of variations 
which must be due above all to the inner nature of the organism 
itself. Therefore, just as an individual animal, in its process of 
development, generates by its internal force its own body, so 
specific change must be above all due to the action of an organ- 
ism’s innermost life; that is to say, it must be a result of a process 
of psychogenesis. 

Now these views have been rather strongly urged and pressed 
home, and one is therefore not surprised to find that the most 
acute, energetic, and able of the whole Darwinian band, has 
quickly endeavored to find a stand-point which may enable the 
teaching of his great prophet at least to retain a nominal validity, 
even if its true meaning and essence be really eliminated thereby. 

Professor Huxley has lately published * an obituary notice of 
Mr. Darwin, wherein he represents the upholder of natural selec- 
tion as being free to affirm that species arise by sudden and con- 
siderable definite variations according to pre-ordained law, while 
he himself admits that species may possess indifferent or slightly 
disadvantageous characters, and denies that natural selection 
could possibly produce or maintain the primitive, incipient con- 
dition of characters which subsequently become so developed as 
to be of use to their possessors. But it is just such indifferent 
and apparently useless characters which serve to define a multi- 
tude of species! That African lemur known as the potto, which 
has a rudimentary forefinger, can hardly have survived the strug- 
gle for existence by not having a forefinger. Therefore, accord- 
ing to Professor Huxley, this character could never have arisen 
from natural selection. But the potto without that character is 
not a potto. It is the possession of that, with other indifferent 

* «Proceedings of the Royal Society,” No. 269. 
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characters, which makes it a potto. If the rudimentary finger 
could not have arisen by natural selection, neither could the 
potto. Small characters, if inherited, form good specific char- 
acters, and whatever produces a series of creatures all possessing 
a similar condition of such characters, produces a species. But 
Professor Huxley tells us that natural selection could not and 
does not pretend to be able to produce such characters. There- 
fore it cannot possibly be the origin of such species. 

This writer gives, herein, so wide a meaning to the term 
“natural selection,” that the origin of species by considerable, 
pre-ordained, definite variations due to the spontaneous reaction 
of the innermost nature of an organism, may be included within 
it. Such a signification, however, would have been abhorrent 
to Mr. Darwin, who has declared that it would make his theory 
valueless. It would, in effect, be categorically to deny the 
truth of that hypothesis as he understood and taught it, and 
only the inventor of a new term has the right to fix what its 
meaning shall be. 

The statement made in this obituary notice is really tanta- 
mount to a tacit abandonment of “natural selection,’ while 
retaining the name and applying it to something widely different 
from what Mr. Darwin intended—reducing natural selection to 
that merely subordinate role which every one freely allows it. 
Such a use of the term is unreasonable; for if a species arises 
from the reaction of the innermost nature of an organism upon 
external stimuli, then it would be as absurd to say it arises from 
natural selection as it would be to say that a scenic transforma- 
tion has been produced, not by its designer and the scene-shifter, 
but by the chains or strings which restrain its moving pieces from 
passing beyond their assigned limits. To use Mr. Darwin’s chosen 
term in this sense comes in effect to this: “Some species succeed 
and others fail. The former may therefore be metaphorically 
said to be selected. Those which succeed do so from some cause 
or causes which may thus be metaphorically said to select; and 
as all causes are natural causes, all species must arise by natural 
selection.” In other words, nature is so constituted as to produce 
the results it does produce—a statement which is very true, but 
neither very new nor very instructive. 
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But the more orthodox Darwinians (like many of the ortho- 
dox in other matters, and unlike Professor Huxley) do not ap- 
preciate the full force of their opponents’ arguments, and they 
still assert the power of natural selection to produce even in- 
different or slightly disadvantageous characters. These Darwin- 
ians would say: “It is very true that this or that character could 
not have been produced by natural selection directly, but it has 
been produced by it indirectly, for you cannot deny that it may 
have accompanied some other character which was useful.” Thus, 
as regards the potto, it is open to a Darwinian to say: “We do 
not know but that its rudimentary finger may have been ac- 
companied by a stomach exceptionally good for digestion or by 
some other useful character”; and of course we do not and cannot 
know anything about it. It is impossible to show that any 
structure in any animal not only could never have been of use 
to it, but could never have been of any use to any hypothetical 
ancestor which an advocate of natural selection may suggest 
has at some time existed. Thus a Darwinian may claim a victory 
on the mere ground of his being able to imagine some possible 
cause of which he is unable to bring forward a shadow of proof, 
and this he can do even on the assumption that the theory is 
absolutely false. 

It might seem hopeless to contend against so luckily-cireum- 
stanced an hypothesis as this, and yet it has been successfully 
contended against in very old times. More than 2,000 years ago, 
Aristotle had to contend with an early school of Greek Darwinians 
who opposed the doctrine of final causes and said: “ Teeth were 
not made to eat with, but their possession enabled creatures 
furnished with them to survive; for when combinations of struct- 
ures happened to occur which proved favorable, they were pre- 
served, while those which were not advantageous perished and 
still perish, like the Minotaurs and Sphinxes of Empedocles.” * 

Some arguments have been here put forward tending to 
show that the mere light of natural science is fatal to the opinion 
that natural selection has been the origin of species. We have, 
however, suggested that there are other facts which may serve 
not only to rescue the organic world from being absorbed in the 

* “Physics” of Aristotle, Book II., chap. VIII. 
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category of mere lifeless mechanism, but even to show that the 
inorganic world itself must be full of intelligent volition and 
hidden design. For this purpose we may waive the question as 
to the bearing of zodlogical and botanical facts on the origin of 
species. We may allow that all kinds of animals and plants 
have arisen by natural selection only. We may concede that the 
arguments which seemed, before Darwin, to proclaim design in 
animated nature were mistaken arguments, and we may throw 
the phenomena of the whole world of animal and vegetal life 
into the scale in favor of the development of the universe by a 
blind, irrational necessity only. Let us but reserve the exercise 
of our own reason, and that one solitary reservation will suffice 
to make it manifest that Darwinism is an untenable theory, and 
the conception of an undesigned universe an absurdity. 

Mr. Darwin by his hypothesis sought to account by natural 
selection for the world of living nature as we see it, including— 
and avowedly and expressly including—the mind of man. His 
doctrine is clear and unequivocal. He tells us again and again 
that he sees no distinction of kind between our highest intellect- 
ual faculties and the feelings of a brute, and affirms that his 
doctrine rests upon grounds which will never be shaken. The 
assertion of the “ bestiality of man”’ is of the essence of his idea, 
for without it, he tells us, he “ would give absolutely nothing for 
the theory of natural selection”; we have “to reject all or ad- 
mit all.” Thus, a study of natural selection, to be satisfactory 
and thorough, must lead us to investigate the foundations of all 
knowledge and certainty. In spite, then, of the evils which have 
resulted and will result from Mr. Darwin’s teaching, I am con- 
vinced that a deep debt of gratitude is due to him for forcing 
upon men such an investigation. By aperfectly fearless and free 
inquiry of this kind, and a very brief one, reason will, I am 
confident, be justified, and the true meaning of natural selection 
be disclosed. With the permission of the editor of the Forum, 
we hope shortly to be able to make clear what this meaning is, 
and what its bearing upon the extent and validity of human 
reason. 

St. GEorGE MIVvaRT. 
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BRIBERY IN RAILWAY ELECTIONS. 


THE country is passing through its periodical railway crisis, 
and we have the periodical attempts at a diagnosis of the dis- 
ease. Some find its root in the Inter-State Commerce Act; but 
this act is an attempt at the remedy, and consequently not the 
cause. Others think they have discovered the source of the 
trouble in excessive competition; but this is merely a symptom; 
competition is normally more restricted in the business of rail- 
ways than in that of most enterprises. A third class accuse the 
hostile feelings of the communities served by the railways, and 
the consequent hostile attitude of State legislatures. These con- 
found effect with cause. Communities, and the railways serving 
them, being strictly interdependent, ought to have none but 
friendly relations. How, indeed, can a community be prosperous 
unless it has good railway facilities, that is, unless it is served by 
prosperous railways; and how can a railway be prosperous unless 
the community which it serves is thriving and successful? Rail- 
ways are the very gauges of public economy, feeling and regis- 
tering every rise and fall of public prosperity as keenly and as 
delicately as the thermometer feels and registers the changes of 
temperature, and consequently the interests of railway corpora- 
tions and of the public are identical. 

President Adams, of the Union Pacific, in a recent admirable 
address, gives expression to the opinion of a fourth party, who 
ascribe the cause of the deplorable condition of affairs to the ab- 
sence of “any high standard of commercial honor” among the 
directors and officers of railway corporations. But directors and 
officers are only the creatures of stockholders; their acts, there- 
fore, cannot be inherent evils, nor causal in the strict sense of 
the word. 

I take it that the cause, the inherent evil, lies in the absence 
of a sense of trust among stockholders, who make and unmake 
directors and officers; in the prevalent conviction that the right 
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of voting on a share of stock is a property right to be exercised 
for the selfish purposes of the voter and not for the general bene- 
fit of the corporation; and in the resultant conclusion that a 
stockholder has a right to sell his vote. 

The effect of this conviction is that many stockholders sell 
their votes to any one who will pay them a trifle, and thus hand 
over the absolute control of their property to persons who have 
no interest in making that property remunerative, and who fre- 
quently seek and find their benefit rather in its disaster than in 
its prosperity. Such persons may believe it to be to their in- 
dividual advantage to evade the provisions of the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, and to carry competition to such excess as to 
plunge the property controlled into ruin; and such persons use 
the railways which they control and which they manage, without 
being interested in them, to oppress and tyrannize over the com- 
munities served by them, in order to further private enterprises 
in which they are interested. Indeed, why should persons pur- 
chase votes of a corporation, and give their time and labor to its 
management, if not for the very purpose of using the powers of 
such corporation for some ulterior private benefit? 

Bribery, then, to use a single, plain word, being the cause of 
railway demoralization, the problem underlying all other railway 
problems is, how shall it be extirpated? By what method can 
we hope to deal efficiently with a wrong so radical, so wide- 
spread, so customary, so legitimized as the purchase and sale of 
votes in railway elections and railway meetings? If reasoning 
on the subject could have eradicated this bane, it would have 
been eradicated long ago. No one on reflection can defend the 
practice as morally right; no one can deny that it is unbusiness- 
like and foolish. A shareholder who sells his vote, even were 
there a moral right to do so, acts no more wisely than a man who 
sells the key of his safe in order to make a little profit on the 
cost price of the key. It is a scandal that votes on all motions 
and resolutions which may come up at any corporate meeting 
should be sold in advance, while the seller has not even a hint 
of what these motions and resolutions are going to be. He can- 
not know whether (referring to the past) his vote will ratify 
wrongful and even criminal acts committed by the directors or 
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officers, or whether (referring to the future) it will force the 
corporation into bankruptcy. If, therefore, either from a moral 
or a business point of view, no defense can be found for the 
practice, some weapon more potent than argument will be neces- 
sary; buying and selling votes in corporate elections and meet- 
ings must be declared by law to be what in its nature it is 





a 
crime. This, indeed, has already been attempted in the State of 
New York. We have on its statute book a law (chapter 510 of the 
laws of 1880) which makes it a criminal offense to sell votes at 
railway meetings. Unfortunately, however, that law is so nar- 
row in its scope and so restricted in its application, that it has re- 
mained a dead letter. Few persons are aware of its existence. 

In order to secure legislation which may be effective, atten- 
tion must be called to the various methods employed in bribing 
stockholders, so that each of these may be forbidden in a manner 
that admits of no evasion. These methods are four in number: 

First, purchase and sale of proxies. Stockholders of large 
corporations seldom attend corporate meetings in person. They 
usually exercise their right to vote by a written power of attor- 
ney, given to some person or persons, which power is called a 
proxy. When corporate elections are not contested, proxies are 
generally given for the asking to parties designated by the direc- 
tors. In contested elections they are to a large extent the sub- 
ject of purchase and sale. They are often sold as low as one 
and a half cents per vote, though as much as ten and even 
twelve dollars is occasionally paid. The average price may be 
estimated at about twelve and a half cents. 

Secondly, borrowing stock. The law, as a rule, for the sake 
of convenience, recognizes the nominal and not the real stock- 
holder in all matters concerning corporate elections and meetings, 
so that only the persons whose names appear on the books of a 
corporation as holders of its shares are entitled to vote. As it is 
customary to close the transfer books some days before a meet- 
ing and keep them closed until the meeting is over, it follows 
that the persons who have possession of the stock certificates on 
the day of the closing of the books exercise the suffrage thereon. 
The simplest and, therefore, most usual form of bribery is based 
on this condition of the law and custom. Persons desiring to 
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obtain control of a corporation without taking any interest in the 
same, borrow stock certificates on the day of the closing of the 
books, and cause these certificates to be transferred to their own 
names. Then, by this mere possession of the certificates for a 
single day, they appear as stockholders at the corporate meeting, 
and cast the votes on the shares standing in their names. The 
owner of these shares receives a consideration of some kind, often 
trifling, for the loan of his certificates for a day, such considera- 
tion being the bribe. The average price paid for a vote by this 
method probably does not exceed one and a half cents. 

Thirdly, deliveries at seller’s option. The nominal, not the 
real, owner of shares being entitled to vote, the seller of shares 
need only retain possession of the certificates for the same until 
the books close in order to retain the right to vote on them, al- 
though he has parted with all interest in the corporation. A 
favorite method, therefore, of purchasing votes, is to purchase 
shares and immediately, resell them on the condition that the 
seller need not deliver the certificates for the shares sold until 
the books are closed. For this nght, of course, a price is paid, 
amounting sometimes to as much as one dollar per vote, although 
in the average it may not exceed twenty-five cents. 

Fourthly, purchase on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
sale on the Consolidated Exchange. In New York, where the 
vast majority of the stock transactions of the country are made, 
there are two marts for those transactions: the old New York 
Stock Exchange, and the new Consolidated Exchange. The 
rule of the former is that in the absence of any special agreement 
to the contrary, certificates of shares sold on any day must be 
delivered to the purchaser on the following day. The latter fixes 
Monday as the day on which all stock deliveries must be made, 
no matter when sold during the week. If, therefore, the books 
close on any day preceding the Monday succeeding the day of 
the sale, the seller, and not the purchaser, would appear as owner 
on the books, and be entitled to the vote on the shares sold. Per- 
sons, therefore, who desire to obtain control of a corporation by 
casting votes on shares not their own, need only purchase on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and immediately resell on the 
Consolidated Exchange at any time during the week in which 
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the corporate books close for a meeting, as by so doing the seller, 
and not the owner, of the shares is entitled to cast the votes 
thereon. In order to invite purchase on the Consolidated Ex- 
change, they are offered at a price lower than that ruling at the 
Stock Exchange, such difference of price being the bribe for the 
vote. From twenty-five to fifty cents a share is usually a suf- 
ficient temptation to those who prefer cash to votes. 

Such being the methods of bribery, the task is to secure legis- 
lation broad enough in its scope to cover not only them, but also 
all others which may be devised; definite enough to prevent 
evasion; armed with such sanction that none will dare to dis- 
obey; and comprehensive enough in its application to affect rail- 
way elections and meetings throughout the Union. 

In order to be broad and definite the law must, in addition to 
forbidding all traffic in proxies, strip the mere possession of a 
stock certificate of every right and claim to the vote on the 
shares represented by it. Nor ought such a law to be simply nega- 
tive in character; there must be positive provisions securing to the 
owner of shares a speedy and certain remedy when the nominal 
holder seeks to exercise the franchise in any other manner than by 
delivering to such owner the proxy thereon with full powers of 
substitution. To prevent all evasion of the law, a creditor hold- 
ing shares as collateral security and transferring them to his name 
on the books of the corporation, must be considered merely a 
nominal holder and must deliver such proxy to the debtor. The 
penalties for violating the law directly or by indirect means 
must be stringent. The sanction required is a fine of not less 
than five thousand dollars for the first offense, and imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for terms ranging from one to three years for 
subsequent offenses. In addition, the delinquent must be made 
answerable in substantial damages in a civil action to the owner 
who has been defrauded of his vote. 

In order to be comprehensive in its scope, so as to embrace 
every section of the country, it is not necessary that the legisla- 
tion suggested be adopted by Congress and the thirty-eight 
States. If this were so, the difficulties to be encountered might 
indeed be insurmountable. Fortunately for our purpose, the 
immense net-work of rails stretching for thousands and thousands 
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of miles toward all pomts of the compass, with the enormous in- 
terests which they represent, has its monetary focus in the city 
of New York, the financial center of the Union. On the Stock Ex- 
change of that city are bought and sold, and loaned and borrowed, 
the shares of almost all the principal railway corporations; and 
every corporation whose stock is dealt in on that Exchange has « 
transfer agency if not an office in the city. The arm of the legis- 
lature of the State of New York reaches, therefore, in the matter 
of stock transactions, to the very confines of the Union. Nor 
is that legislature asked to inaugurate anything novel; it need 
only amend the act already existing on its statute book above 
mentioned (chapter 510 of the laws of 1880), by extending its pro- 
visions so as to cover all forms of bribery, and forbid their prac- 
tice in the State of New York irrespective of the domicile of the 
corporation affected. 

The legislation just outlined should be supplemented, more- 
over, by some mandatory enactment securing to stockholders 
free access to the stock list of every corporation having an office 
or a transfer agency in the State of New York, so that directors 
of a property may no longer have the support of the law when- 
ever they endeavor to perpetuate themselves in power against the 
will of the owners. 

Singularly enough, the only statutes regulating this important 
right were passed in the years 1825 and 1842; the one at a 
time when transportation by locomotive had not yet been in- 
vented, the other when such transportation was still in its experi- 
mental stage. The former grants a stockholder of a domestic 
corporation the privilege of inspecting the stock list one month 
in the year only; the latter may actually debar stockholders of 
foreign corporations from seeing such list at all, inasmuch as 
transfer-agents of such corporations may at any time refuse to 
exhibit the same under the pretext that it is not “in their power 
so to do.” Moreover, whatever rights are apparently accorded by 
these statutes, are rendered illusory by the fact that no remedy 
exists to enforce them with sufficient despatch to be of any 
benefit either to the stockholders or to the corporation. 

These antiquated enactments ought to be repealed, and in 
their place a law should be passed granting stockholders every 
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facility to consult with each other regarding the welfare of their 
common property, and enabling them to guard themselves against 
the underhand work of persons in control of the same. The 
stock list of every corporation, domestic and foreign, ought to be 
corrected daily for the use of the stockholders, who should have 
untrammeled access to it, not only for inspection but also for 
making such memoranda and copies as they may desire. Every 
attempt at interference with, or evasion of, this right on the part 
of any agent or officer of any corporation should be repressed by 
a swift remedy in favor of the stockholder, and a penalty to the 
people of the State both stringent and certain. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the beneficial operation of 
the legislation herein advocated will not be limited to investors, 
vast as that class may be, embracing as it does directly or indi- 
rectly all who have savings. Interdependent as are the relations 
between the railways and the commonwealth, such legislation 
would enhance the welfare of every household in the land. 
And when we reflect that the net-work of one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of railway of the country, employing in its devel- 
opment and operation a million of laborers and involving ten 
thousand million dollars of securities, is rapidly coalescing into a 
few huge systems controlled by a few central corporations, the 


question of a pure ballot for the election of the managers of these 
corporations rises to national importance. 


Isaac L. RIckE. 
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THE NEXT POSTAL REFORM. 


THE last Republican convention, in an off-hand way, de- 
manded a change in the postal laws which, if carried into effect, 
would tend to postpone for many years the reform of our postal 
system at points where it is shamefully and most injuriously 
below the standard of modern civilization, in favor of an alleged 
improvement where no improvement is needed or called for. 

The measure “ demanded” by the convention was simply that 
of cutting down the postage of letters one-half. It is easy to 
understand the reasoning that led that body of patriotic statesmen 
to its conclusion: reducing letter postage from three cents to two 
was a popular move; increasing the weight of a possible two-cent 
letter from a half-ounce to an ounce was also popular; therefore 
to promise a further reduction from two cents to one cent is likely 
to win favor and votes. If it runs the post-office department into 
debt, that is no harm; it will help dispose of the surplus without 
reducing taxes; and as to the question whether it will so cripple 
the postal service as to hinder necessary improvements, we really 
have not time to be bothered with such matters. We must finish 
up the platform and hurry home. 

If there is any point on which our postal system does not 
stand in need of improvement, it is in the cheapness of postage. 
Our newspapers are carried within the county of their publication 
for nothing, and everywhere else for next to nothing; and a letter 
of an ounce weight is transported from any point to any other of 
our enormous area of 3,600,000 square miles for the smallest 
unit of letter postage known in Christendom. Our postal service 
may be the most inefficient in the highly-civilized world, but at 
least our postage is the cheapest. 

But there are two points at which those Americans who have 
made any thoughtful comparative study of postal systems have 
felt with shame and impatience the miserable defects of our own 


system. One of them is the “ parcels post,” which is part of the 
8 
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organization of every country of advanced civilization in the 
world except our own, an indispensable promoter of the general 
comfort, a quickener of trade, and a consolidator of national 
unity. Ido not propose to speak further of this; the discussion 
of it has been well begun in a report submitted to the Senate last 
July by Mr. Chace, from the Post-office Committee, and will go 
on intermittently until, after inevitable conflict with the vestec 
interests of the express companies, the measure goes through. 

But a far more important matter, and one wholly neglected, 
is that of postal delivery. In other civilized countries, the post- 
office, receiving a letter from the writer, undertakes to deliver it 
to the person addressed. In our own happy land the post-office 
receives the letter, and (except in the case of a privileged small 
minority of the people) undertakes to carry it to within five or 
ten miles of the person addressed, and keep it there till called 
for. This is the mere barbarism of postal service, worthy of the 
dark ages before Rowland Hill. The cost and loss which it in- 
volves become obvious to any one on a moment's reflection. 

For example, a man living three miles from a post-office is 
expecting a letter of importance which may arrive at any time 
within a fortnight. He goes daily to look for it, and on the sixth 


day he gets it. That letter has cost him twelve hours of walking, 


or six hours of travel for himself and horse. In other words, 
the postage on that letter has been, at the lowest estimate, $2.02. 
The government does not get the money, but the citizen loses 
it. Or, to take a more usual case, the citizen, having no special 
reason to expect a letter, looks in at the post-office in a casual 
way, as his business takes him into the neighborhood, and finds 
a letter that has been waiting for him ten days. He discovers, 
to his great relief, that the delay has not quite certainly de- 
feated the object of the letter. His debt may not have become 
irrecoverable; his chance for a bargain is possibly not lost; his 
sick daughter is perhaps not yet dead and buried. The letter 
must be answered as soon as he can consult his papers and ac- 
counts, or his family. He must hurry home and hurry back 
before the departure of the next mail. The cost in mileage is 
not great in this case; but the cost in business loss may be in- 
definitely great, and the distress and heart-break quite inexpres- 
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sible in terms of the federal currency; and all this is the result 
of that inexcusable defect of postal service which distinguishes 
the United States alone among highly-civilized nations. 

These are exceptional cases, it will be said. We will take a 
very common case—that of a man of active correspondence, liv- 


ing a mile and a half from the post-office, in a compactly-built 


town of 9,000 people. He needs to get his letters promptly 
twice a day; they often require to be answered by the next mail. 
The United States government exacts from this citizen an aver- 
age of three hours’ labor a day, to make good its own defect of 
service. ‘T'o be sure, it is the citizen’s own fault that he does not 
move his residence nearer to the post-office, or that he does not 
remove altogether to some town of 11,000 people, in which case 
the government would perhaps, at the discretion of the Postmaster- 
General, deliver his letters at his house, even if it were twice as 
far from the post-office and the population only half as dense. 

It will be the obvious but most fallacious remark of some 
readers that this state of things affects only the rural population; 
the business centers have all necessary postal facilities. To 
which it may be answered, (1) that rustics have rights to govern- 
ment service as well as town-folk; (2) that the five or six mill- 
ions of people reported in the Tenth Census as living in cities of 
from 4,000 to 50,000 are not to be classed as rustic, any more than 
the eight millions in cities of over 50,000; but (3) what is more 
to the point, the delivery of a letter is presumably as important 
to the man that sends it as to the man that gets it—or does not 
get it. A rural delivery is important to the towns as well as to 
the country. The fact that the Philadelphian or the Chicagoan, 
writing to points beyond a ten-mile radius, is necessarily uncer- 
tain whether his letter will reach its destination within a week, is 
doubtless an inconvenient fact to the rural correspondent; but it 
is also an annoyance, perhaps a serious damage, to his city friend. 
To quote an actual, very common, and very commonplace ex- 
ample, a householder in a great city writes to a farmer in a 
densely-settled town of New England to engage family supplies 
for the winter. Two months later he receives a sorrowful reply, 
to the effect that the letter arrived in the busy season when trips 
to the post-office were not frequent, and when it was received and 
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read, the time for doing the business was passed. Here is a gra- 
tuitous damage inflicted upon citizens by a post-office department 
too much absorbed in the duty of distributing patronage and “ fix- 
ing things” generally for the next election, to attend to its proper 
business and, by devising and recommending improvements, to 
bring up its system to the level forty years ago attained by 
other civilized governments. 

It will of course be objected by the official mind, that it is un- 
just to compare the postal delivery of this country with that of 
countries of denser population; and this plaintive deprecation 
will be relied upon as sufficient to justify the continued holding 
of our great areas of population, already dense, in a state of postal 
barbarism. Let us look into the merits of this defense. 

Does it present any reason, or can any reason be suggested or 
invented, why the five millions of people living in cities of from 
4,000 to 50,000 should not at once be admitted to equal rights 
under the postal system with the people of larger cities? In 
1880 there were 100 cities of over 20,000 that had, or might have 
had, by taking trouble enough at Washington, a postal delivery ; 
and there were 186 cities of between 8,000 and 20,000 that were 
debarred by law from this privilege. Is there any justice in such 
discrimination? In 1889, after two years of slight improvement 
in the postal laws, the number of carrier-delivery effices has in- 
creased from 188 to nearly 400. But the number of post-offices 
above the fourth class, to most of which the carrier-system is ap- 
plicable, is 2,582. 

Is there any reason why it is harder to deliver letters to a pop- 
ulation of a given density in America, than to a population of like 
density anywhere else? Given the same density of population, is 
it more difficult to deliver letters to every house in Massachusetts 
than to every house in Switzerland? But Massachusetts is 25 per 
cent. more densely peopled than Switzerland. Are the square 
miles in Scotland any easier for the postman to get over than the 
square miles in Rhode Island? But there are 109 Scotchmen to 
the square mile, and every man of them has his letters promptly 
brought to him; there are 254 Rhode Islanders to the square mile 
—nearly two and a half times as many—and (outside of five chief 
cities) they can have their letters by going to the post-office and call- 
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ing for them. The entire States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
had, every one of them, in 1880, a population of over 90 to the 
square mile, and according to the rate of growth have now much 
more than 100. In 1880, 25,000 square miles——one-sixtieth of the 
settled area of the United States—had a population of 90 or more 
to the square mile; and 256,000 square miles, or more than one- 
sixth of the settled area, had a density of 45 or more. But this es- 
timate, made ten years ago, and made by counties, not by postal 
precincts, gives little idea of the areas which might, with econ- 
omy and even with profit to the post-office department, be cov- 
ered by deliveries, more frequent in the thicker settlements and 
less frequent in the others. A very moderate measure of reform 
would bring within reach of the postman by far the greater part 
of the people of the United States with whom communication by 
mail is now an uncertain matter. What need hinder the imme- 
diate adoption of an act providing that carriers shall (not may) be 
employed in every township containing more than 400 people to 
the square mile? This would do for a beginning. An enter- 
prising Postmaster-General might prepare material for further 
legislation by requiring every postmaster to report on the density 
and distribution of the population in his district, with other par- 





ticulars bearing on the subject. If only this functionary could 
somehow be relieved of the duty of looking after the elections, 
doubtless matters like this would receive his attention. 

The argument grows stronger with every new turn that is 
given it. An argument from the tenth census is an a fortiori 
argument at both ends. Requirements and facilities are greater 
now in America than they were ten years ago; and were very 
much less in European countries forty years ago, when the de- 
livery system had already been successfully inaugurated. The 
objection that rural delivery in America is made more difficult 
by the fact that the American farmer lives apart on his farm, 
while French and German farmers huddle in villages, is more 
than balanced by the fact that the American is a very much 
larger receiver of mail matter. 

What would be the result of bringing up the American postal 
system to the standard of modern civilization? The question 
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has been settled by world-wide experiment. The result would be 
an immense increase of postal business and postal revenue. Post- 
master-General Blair (whose attention was less distracted from 
postal affairs to electioneering exigencies than that of his late 
successor, Mr. Vilas) long ago made the just remark that within 
moderate limits the reduction of postage rates had far less the 
effect of increasing postal business than the improvement of the 
service had. The damage arising from the present state of things 
is not that very many rural letters are made useless, but that 
the letters are not written. 

There is one final argument in favor of this forward step in 
civilization, which must have weight with the practical states- 
man: the necessary improvement of the postal service would 
require a very large number of additional letter-carriers in every 
congressional district, at salaries of from $600 to $850; and these 
would all have to be appointed under the new administration. 
The truly patriotic Republican congressman cannot fail to see 
the bearing of this on the interests of his beloved country. 


LEONARD WOoOoLSEY BAcoNn. 





